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Editorial - SF Classics- Ultimate 



Generally nothing is less perishable than yesterday's headline — or yesterday's 
editorial, for that matter— but in science fiction (which by definition at- 
tempts to stay ahead of its time) the reverse is often true. For many a 
story, article and editorial has continued to retain strong interest for later 
readers just because it was written with one eye fixed squarely on the fu- 
ture. For example, the following still pto vocative piece with which Hugo 
Gernsback—the father of modern science fiction, who died recently at the 
venerable age of 83— jostled complacent readers circa 1928. 



OUR UNSTABLE WORLD 



HUGO GERNSBACK 
1884-1967 



One of the remarkable deficiencies of 
the human makeup is the fact that so 
little attention is given to the unstabil- 
ity of the world upon which we live. 
I use the word “upon” purposely, for 
the following reason: 

It is known to science— and geology 
readily proves it— that the age of the 
earth’s crust, since it has cooled down, 
is at least one and one-half billion 
years. Science teaches us that living 
beings actually roamed on this Planet 
over 200,000,000 years ago. The first 
humans, such as we know them— that 
is, prehistoric man — probably date 
back some 500,000 years. During this 
interval of time, which is large as far 
as we humans are concerned— but trif- 
ling in geological time— many things 
have happened to the earth’s crust. 

We need not be concerned about 
what happened to the earth billions of 
years ago, before it had solidified and 
was able to sustain life, but will con- 
cern ourselves only with the compara- 
tively short period of time after the 
earth had taken on a crust. During 
that time, such cataclysms as the 



Flood, the Ice Age and many others 
occurred at intervals and each time 
much of the population of the earth 
of that period was wiped out. Such 
cataclysms as the Flood, for instance, 
are not just Biblical: they are based 
upon solid fact of which science has 
excellent proofs today. 

In a recent scientific article, I gave 
a new theory of the Flood. I pointed 
out that the Noachian flood may well 
have been caused by a wandering 
celestial body, which coming close 
within some thousands of miles of the 
earth, would have affected our oceans 
to such an extent, that they would have 
raced around the earth inundating 
practically everything. After the celes- 
tial body drew away once more, the 
flood receded. Of course, most of 
man’s handiwork was wiped out by 
this flood, as it was by others. The 
same is true of the Ice Age, of the 
periodical upheavals of the earth crust 
and the consequent burying of every- 
thing that existed on the surface of our 
Planet. 

One thing is certain: these upheavals 
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and cataclysms are nothing unusual in 
the history of our earth. Even our 
present day earthquakes— tiny as they 
are— are an excellent proof that the 
world is not stable and may not be 
for billions of years to come. Right 
now, the thickness of the solid crust 
of the earth may be compared to the 
thickness of an orange peel in rela- 
tion to the rest of the orange. 

I have made these introductory re- 
marks, simply to point out that our 
present civilization and so-called high 
culture may have occurred dozens and 
even hundreds of times in the actual 
history of this Planet. I even go fur- 
ther and assert that our present so- 
called high civilization has been 
eclipsed by far, many times, during the 
past history of our Planet. It is even 
possible that such civilization may not 
have been at all a civilization of hu- 
mans. but may have been some other 
form that we can only dimly guess at. 

After every major upheaval, of 
course, all traces of civilization are 
wiped out completely. Such an up- 
heaval may be so tremendous, as to 
turn everything from the surface of 
the earth topsy-turvy to an extent of 
some several miles deep. For that rea- 
son. nothing from a previous civiliza- 
tion could remain. Suppose every hu- 
man being on earth were to be killed 
by the gases of some wandering comet 
today without any accompanying up- 
heaval. How much of our present civ- 
ilization would remain after 50.000 
years? The destructive forces of theele- 
ments. such as rain, wind, storms and 
water, would level everything in less 
than a thousand years. At the end of 
50,000 years, nothing would remain 
perhaps, except in subterranean cav- 
ities, providing no moisture had gotten 



into them. Ten thousand years, after 
all is only a ridiculously small frac- 
tion of time in the life of our Planet. 
It is at the rate of a thousandth of 
a second as compared to the beginning 
of the human era. In other words it 
is practically nothing. 

So we have the spectacle, that there is 
nothing at all stable in our world; 
that everything comes and goes and is 
replaced by something else; that the 
humans who now reign and are mas- 
ters of the earth, were at best only an 
accident. After our civilization van- 
ishes and the world becomes habit- 
able once more, the chances are all 
against it that a succeedingcivilization 
will be similar to ours; it might be 
some super-insect or some other form 
that we cannot at all imagine. These, 
of course, are radical ideas, but not half 
as radical as the actual history of this 
Planet tends to show. Life itself pre- 
sents such a tremendous amount of 
variety, that anything in the way of life 
on this Planet is within the bounds of 
possibility. 

It probably takes an average of a 
quarter of a million years to develop 
human intelligence, as we know it. But 
we should distinguish between various 
kinds of intelligences. Many scientists, 
for instance, think that the ant sur- 
passes us greatly in intelligence. Ants 
know how to govern themselves far 
better than we do. They exceed us in 
common sense a dozen different ways. 
Furthermore, different terrestrial con- 
ditions will make for different sorts of 
intelligences. It is quite possible, that 
during one of the major upheavals, 
atmospheric and temperature condi- 
tions were totally different and perhaps 
will be totally different again after the 
next major upheaval. 

(Continued on page 129 ) 
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HOUGH the benefits that might be 
. derived from wholesale murder called 
"war" hardly balance the harm, it must 
be admitted that some good always re- 
sults. For, though it seems sad, it is 
true — man 's inventive powers are at their 
peak when he is engaged in battle. We 
are not at all certain that the instinct of 
self-preservation is altogether responsible 
for this sharpening of wits. However, in 
a war entirely unasked for by the earth 
people, the enemy in the story prepares 
for its own destruction in its own over- 
confidence. But there is no doubt that 
have a powerful weapon— more pow- 
because it remains so tonga mystery. 
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INVISIBLE SHIPS 
HARL VINCENT 

Illustrated by MOREY 



C APTAIN STONE of the Fifty- 
first Terrestrials (“Rocks” to the 
gang in the barracks when they were 
sure he was not within earshot), stood 
in the open door of the C. O.’s of- 
fice, looking gloomily out over tne 
plains of Thrygis in the direction of 
Seritanis, queen city of the planet 
Venus. 

He meditated on the changing for- 
tunes of war and cursed the recent 
move of the Martians which had cost 
him the lives of the two best men in 
his outfit an<^ was now bringing new 
terror and despair to the cities of the 
allied planets. Earth and Venus. 

When the Allies, at the end of the 
sixth bloody year of the Second In- 
terplanetarian War, threw their entire 
resources into the heavens in the form 
of vast fleets of space ships, it appeared 
that the war was won and the Martians 
effectually held off from the two in- 
ner planets. Indeed, the red planet it- 
self was so thoroughly blockaded as to 
shut off the source of supplies to the 
many ships of the enemy still giving 
battle to the allied forces. 

Then had come this startling new de- 
velopment. Seritanis, a mere thirty 
miles distant, was crumbling. The great 
flat-topped pyramids that were her 
buildings yielded one after another 



to the devastating force of a myster- 
ious ray from far out in the heavens, 
the proud structures raining into the 
streets and crushing the populace under 
enormous piles of sand and finely 
divided metallic particles to which 
they were reduced. And panic reigned 
in all other cities of the planet, none 
knowing when a similar bombardment 
might be started elsewhere. 

The destroying rays generated no 
excessive heat in the annihilation of 
the tall edifices’and carried with them 
none of the deafening sounds that ac- 
companied the disruption of the atmos- 
phere by the various destructive energy 
beams previously used. And more baf- 
fling still was the fact that the source 
of the ray shifted constantly and thus 
rendered useless the direction finders 
of the Allies. The scientists of Mars 
had discovered a new and deadly weap- 
on. 

“Rotten war!” the captain grunted. 
“Wonder if it’ll ever end.” He tossed 
away the frayed end of his cigar and 
turned to enter the room. 

The major, “Bulldog” Carlson, was 
reeling off a tape from the ethergraph 
recorder. “Look at that, Stoney!” 
he roared, tossing it to the captain, 
“Orders from the Home Office. All 
of our ships on the bum, too; every 
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damn one of them needing repairs 
and some so bad we hardly dare trust 
them out of the atmosphere. And those 
idiots back home order us to send out 
every last one after a will-o’-the- 
wisp or something. Can you beat it!” 

Captain Stone scanned the tape from 
end to end frowning angrily. “We’ve 
reported fully too, sir,” he growled. 
“The dumb-bells! It looks like suicide 
to me for a lot of the boys.” 

“Sure is, and they know it down 
there at the Home Office, too. Lot 
of slide-rule navigators and story- 
book fighters, they are— what can you 
expect of them?” 

“Besides, they’ve just sent this batch 
of recruits. Have to use some of them 
or the ships’ll be undermanned.” 

“Yes,” the C.O. grated. “Just to 
make matters even worse. A flock 
of greenhorns to fight with. Well, 
such is life— in this lousy war any- 
way. Gotta do it regardless, Stoney. 
Let’s hop to it.” 

He glared savagely at the offending 
tape and pressed a button. In a half 
hour the entire force would have 
reported, the regulars at their posts and 
the recruits for inspection. 

“I’ll command my regular ship, sir, 
the 9B5?” Stone inquired. “And the 
usual squadron?” 

“Certainly. What shape are they 
in?” 

“Fair. At least we’ll keep ’em go- 
ing. But I’ve lost my two best men, 
you know— Hargreaves and Smith. In 
the Rudan Theatre collapse, the first 
of the new disasters. They were in 
Seritanis on leave.” 

“Oh, yes. That’s bad, Stoney, but I 
don’t see anything for it but to grab 
yourself a couple of good recruits and 
do the best you can.” 



“Yes, sir, I will, sir.” Captain 
Stone forgot to salute as he turned 
on his heel. They were close friends, 
he and the C.O. 

His grouch intensified as he wan- 
dered across the field. Hargreaves had 
been a crack engineer and Smith the 
finest ray operator in the service. He 
had no heart for the picking of recruits 
to replace them, so left the job to his 
first officer and ducked into the 9B5 
to give her a final looking over. 

The little scout ships of the Fifty- 
first sure did need fixing, he thought. 
And all on account of this neglect 
by the Home Office. A thousand of 
them there were at the base in Thry- 
gis, good ships and speedy, but they 
had been considered useless during the 
past few months. The big cruisers and 
battleships were far better for blockade 
and defense lines. Never counted on 
needing the little fellows again, had 
they? 

Now they were wanted by the Home 
Office for immediate service, these trim 
little “9” ships, and they were in 
rotten shape for any kind of a cam- 
paign. Many of them had but one ray 
projector that could be operated; 
others had no spare oxygen apparatus; 
some relied on a single generator of 
the gravity energy which propelled 
them, the spare generator having 
burned out months before and no re- 
placements being available since. 

But the men responded to the call 
with alacrity. They were tired of inac- 
tivity and besides, the niners always 
managed to come through somehow— 
most of them. 

In groups of five the niners took 
off; they were to search for the source 
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of the new Martian ray in independent 
squadrons, each squadron with its 
flagship and commanding officer, 
whose task it was to direct their 
movements and to keep in constant 
touch with headquarters by other- 
phone. 

Captain Stone, officially recorded as 
commanding officer of squadron 101, 
sat in the control room of the 9B5 
when she took off and, gravity field 
intensified to full repulsion from the 
planet, soared up through the low 
cloud ceiling and into the blue. Be- 
fore him were two screens, one con- 
nected through magnetic waves with 
the master position chart at headquar- 
ters, the other his own locally operated 
teleview. At his flicking of a tiny lever, 
the latter was illuminated and he saw 
the four egg-shaped vessels that fol- 
lowed closely behind. His squadron! 
His grouch softened as he thrilled 
anew to the responsibility, to the call 
of battle. 

On the replica of the master posi- 
tion chart glowed hundreds of tiny light 
flecks, some red, some blue and some 
green. These were the ships of the 
defense fleet in the sector to which 
they were heading, the colors dis- 
tinguishing stationary supply depot, 
cruiser and battleship, respectively, 
and all accurately locating the various 
units by means of the electro-magnetic 
waves relayed through the great re- 
transmitter at Thrygis. He studied this 
chart carefully for a time, his brow 
wrinkled in thought. In the black 
background, behind the colored lights, 
was a reproduction of the heavens into 
which they were boring. The sun, part- 
ly masked in the reproduction by a ray 
quencher, shone hazily in the upper 
right hand corner. He spoke into the 



microphone, whose support was strap- 
ped to his chest. 

“Pilots attention!” he snapped. 
“Bear toward quadrangle 298 and 
head for the two cruisers in its south- 
west corner. Then pass between them 
and head for Alpha Centauri. Accel- 
eration maximum.” 

The voice of the loud speaker 
brought four “Yes, sirs,” to him from 
the pilots of his other vessels. His 
own pilot, a few feet away at the 
controls of the 9B5, waved his hand 
and grinned. The ship surged violently 
ahead and an immediate rising whine 
beneath their feet told of the func- 
tioning of the internal gravity mech- 
anism and acceleration compensators, 
without which their tremendous speed 
in outer space would be impossible for 
the human body to withstand. 

“H-hm!” Stone grunted. “Good 
thing those are working. Hope they 
stay that way. How’d you like to be 
squashed flat by the acceleration or go 
knocking around in the ship like a 
peanut in a barrel? Are we out of 
the atmosphere, Dan?” 

“I wouldn’t, sor— answerin’ your 
first question,” answered the pilot, 
Dan Healy, “we are, sor— answerin’ 
your second. And niver a flicker of 
the timperature indicaytor, sor.” 

Healy was inordinately proud of his 
ability to bring any kind of a space 
ship in or out of an atmosphere 
without heating the hull plates unduly. 
It was a delicate touch, that ability 
to sense the precise balance between 
speed and atmospheric friction at 
which the temperature might be kept 
from rising above a safe point. 

Someone was standing before the 
captain now and he looked up from the 
chart to see a tall youngster in the 
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uniform of the scout service and with 
the insignia of the Terrestrial War Col- 
lege on his sleeve. 

“Another of those damned dudes 
that fight by sliderule!” he growled. 
“What’s your name, man, and what 
do you want? Speak up!” 

.The tall rookie flushed hotly, then 
paled. The reputation of “Rocks” 
could not have escaped him in the 
bunk house, however short his time in 
the service. Hard as his name they 
said this captain was, second only to 
Bulldog Carlson, the C.O. 

“Yes, sir— beg your pardon, sir,” 
he stammered, “I’m the new beam 
apparatus expert. Victor Masters, sir. 
I wanted to report the stern projec- 
tors out of order.” 

“Hmph!” the captain snorted, eying 
him up and down with the disdain of 
the old campaigner for the college- 
bred under-officer. “Didn’t you think 
I knew it? Expert are you? Well, 
why in hell don’t you fix ’em instead 
of standing there like a ninny and shak- 
ing like a leaf? What’s the matter- 
scared?” 

“Yes, sir. That is, no sir. But there 
are no spare parts. We’re defenseless 
astern, sir.” 

Captain Stone . still surveyed the re- 
cruit contemptuously. A college boy! 
Next thing the kid’d be telling him 
how to run the war. And he was 
white as a sheet; shivering. No guts; 
none of them had any guts.* Suddenly 
he laughed. 

“Victor, eh?” he roared. “Swell 
name for a fighting man! Bet you’ve 
never seen a scrap in your life. You’d 
run like the devil was after you if 
you did. Learned how to retreat by 
reading it out of a book, didn’t you? 
And now— Victor— run right along, 



prance out of here and back to your 
ray apparatus.” 

The rookie was standing stiffly at 
attention. His cheeks were very white 
indeed and his eyes burned strangely. 

“Yes, sir,” he whispered hoarsely, 
through set lips, “Very well, sir.” 

His heels clicked smartly as he 
turned and walked stiff-legged to the 
communicating door. The captain ex- 
changed winks with Dan Healy, who 
was grinning in appreciation of the 
scene. At the door this amazing recruit 
turned around and they saw that a deep 
flush had replaced his former pallor. 

“What do you think of Hubert as 
a fighting name?” he asked softly. 
Then he was gone. Dan Healy turned 
suddenly to his control panels, his face 
red and his shoulders shaking. 

“Well, I’ll be damned!” the cap- 
tain muttered. “Now who do you sup- 
pose it was told him my name is 
Hubert?” 

Discipline was lax on the niners. 
On a battleship, or on one of the 
cruisers even, an under-officer would 
have gone to the brig for addressing 
a superior as had this recruit. But 
Stone did not even rise from his 
seat. True, he glowered with rage for 
a moment. Then something suspicious- 
ly like a chuckle escaped his lips. He 
hunched his shoulders and studied the 
maze of cross lines on the master 
chart. His squadron, he saw, was 
heading directly for the quadrangle he 
had specified. 

Promptly forgetting the incident of 
the fresh rookie, he gave himself over 
to speculation as to the outcome of 
this mad search of the heavens for 
the mysterious destroyer. What hope 
was there of locating so intangible a 
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thing? What chance of their suc- 
cess? 

A half an hour later they had passed 
between the two cruisers and were 
heading into the void. A heliogram 
from one of the big ships advised 
him there was no indication as to the 
possible location of the generator of 
the new rays; direction finders, both 
magnetic and reflecting, were still of no 
avail. The great telescopes were search- 
ing the skies in vain, they reported. 
Certain it was that the source of the 
terrible energy was outside the defense 
lines. But whoever heard of a de- 
structive beam which could be pro- 
jected more than fifty thousand miles 
through space and from a constantly 
shifting projector that must be carried 
at the speed of light in order to cover 
the angles indicated at five minute in- 
tervals? It was a hopeless and thank- 
less quest. 

Ettierphone advices from headquar- 
ters told of the continued destruction 
in Seritanis. Estimates of the total 
number of lives lost ran into the 
hundreds of thousands. The populace 
was fleeing the city in all possible 
haste and so great was the crowd- 
ing of all roads and air stages that 
hundreds of lives were being lost in 
panics and rioting that resulted. Po- 
lice and military authorities were 
entirely helpless. 

Orders were to patrol the blackness 
out here between sixty and one hun- 
dred thousand miles from the planet, 
with a continuous watch at the direc- 
tion finders. That was the job of Mas- 
ters, the new ray operator and beam 
apparatus expert. Captain Stone’s 
thoughts again dwelt on the rookie. 
Better take a walk aft and see how 



things were coming along in the cubicle 
where the dude was stationed. 

Victor! He snorted as he thought 
of the recent conversation. But a 
glance into the screen of the teleview 
erased these thoughts from his mind 
in an instant. He froze with horror. 
Pictured on the screen before his eyes, 
he saw that two ships of his squadron 
had taken on a sudden eerie lumines- 
cence. Then, in two puffs of vapor, 
they vanished! Snuffed out like candles. 
The enemy was near! 

He pressed a button and shouted into 
the microphone, “Masters! Masters!” 
Why in the devil hadn’t the dude 
found them with the direction finders 
and told him? 

There was no reply. “Hold to your 
course, Dan!” he bellowed. “I’m going 
aft.” 

He dashed from the control room 
and went roaring through the passage 
to the room of the intricate beam ap- 
paratus. Victor Masters lay face down 
beside the pedestal of one of his direc- 
tion finders. He dropped to his knees 
and rolled the limp body over, lifting 
the eyelids. 

“Fainted, by God!” he exclaimed 
in disgust. “Got a line on the enemy 
and keeled over like a girl. Scared— 
the swab!” 

In the next moment he was at the 
companionway shouting down to the 
engine room for one of the oilers. 
Devil of a mess this was! Most im- 
' portant man of the crew, outside of 
Dan Healy, and he has to be a 
swooner— a white-livered skunk that 
faints in the face of real danger. And 
here they were, about to meet the 
enemy! Lord only knew how many 
of them there’d be or how close in 
they were. 
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“Here, get me a pail of water,” 
he puffed, when the oiler came running, 
“Soak his head good— the bum!” 

He was tearing open Masters’ shirt 
as he spoke and he noticed the white- 
ness of the recruit’s skin. Soft! All 
these youngsters from the War College 
were soft— yellow too. Why in the 
devil they trained these kids in a 
namby-pamby school with nothing but 
books to fight with and with silly drills 
and maneuvers, he couldn’t make out— 
ever. Gave them their first bar with- 
out having won it in active service, 
too. 

“Wot’ll I do, sir,” asked the oiler, 
who was standing by with a full buck- 
et, “douse ’im, sir?” 

“Yes, plenty. Snap him out of this 
and tell him I want him to report to 
me at once.” 

The captain rose and turned on his 
heel as the mechanic threw the entire 
contents of the pail over Masters’ 
head and shoulders. He was disgusted 
with the man who had fainted and, 
besides, headquarters must hear of this 
latest development. Bulldog Carlson 
would have a fit of apoplexy when he 
heard of this. 

Dan Healy turned inquiring eyes 
on the captain when he again seated 
himself before the viewing screens. 

“Fainted!” his superior growled. 
“This guy Masters flops like a scary 
woman when he sees trouble coming.” 

“No foolin’.” 

“Fact. Just like all these pretty boy, 
silk-stocking fighters, he hasn’t got 
the—” 

But Victor Masters snapped to at- 
tention before him as he spoke. 

“You asked me to report, sir,” he 
faltered, pale and shaking. 

“I did. You— you ninny,” the cap- 



tain sputtered. “What have you to 
report? A weak stomach?” 

“No, sir. 1 detected the beam, sir.” 
“Yeah! Then fainted, didn’t you?” 
Masters flushed angrily. “I did not, 
sir,” he maintained. “I was struck 
down by emanations from the direc- 
tion finder when this new energy 
was picked up.” 

“Likely story! Know they got two 
of our ships? Know how?” 

“I know they got them, saw it in 
my local screen. But, captain,” Mas- 
ters’ voice rose excitedly, “there are 
no attacking ships within range. I think 
I know what happened and how they 
are deceiving us with this new ray of 
theirs.” 

“Oh, you do, eh? What makes you 
think so?” 

“It’s a curved beam, sir. Had aline 
on it twice from separate angles. My 
idea is that they’ve a generator way 
out somewhere and are projecting 
this ray in a huge arc that ends at 
Seritanis; curving it by magnetic or 
other impulses and swinging it around 
constantly so that it always seems to 
enter the city at a different angle. It 
was an accidental contact of the ray 
that destroyed your two vessels, and a 
lucky thing it is it didn’t get us all.” 
Captain Stone stared at the man’s 
flushed features. M ight be something in 
this at that. He remembered that light 
rays are deflected by the force of 
gravity when passing a celestial body 
and thus become curved rather than 
straight lines. In fact, a set of cor- 
rection factors which he used enabled 
him to allow for just such curvatures 
in his navigation of the heavens. 

“Think you can locate the source?” 
he asked with a hint of new respect 
in his voice. 
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“I’ll try, sir, and I believe there’s 
a chance. I’ve determined one fre- 
quency I can identify with the ray and 
have the evidence of two angular mea- 
surements. If— if— ” 

“If what?” 

“You’ll have to change your course, 
sir.” 

Captain Stone purpled. “What do 
you mean?” he roared. “Want to tell 
me how to command this squadron?” 

Again Masters paled and bit his 
lip. “No, sir,” he stated, after a tense 
moment, “but if you’d like to locate 
this new menace, it will be necessary 
to work from a different course. We 
must be paralleling the orbit of Venus, 
traveling in the same direction and at 
the same velocity as the planet. Other- 
wise my measurements will be of no 
avail.” 

“H-hm, I see. You want to main- 
tain a definite position with reference 
to the planet so as to get a base 
line. Sure, I get you. But, God help 
you if this is a bum steer. Go on now 
and get back to your instruments. 
You’ll have your new course.” 

Masters saluted and was gone. 

Dan Healy turned around with a 
twinkle in his eye. “The bye seems to 
know his business, sor,” he said 
guilelessly. 

“Shut up!” snapped the captain, 
bending over his chart. 

Then Dan found himself very busy, 
as' did the pilots of the two other 
ships, for the orders shouted into the 
microphone called for rapid manipula- 
tion of the controls. The 9B5 vibrated 
to the throb of her atomic engines 
as additional power was called for to 
increase and stabilize solar attraction 
in swinging into the orbit prescribed 
by the ray operator. 



The captain flipped a lever and called 
into the microphone to the youngster 
who had brought about this unex- 
pected change in plans. “Got it. Mas- 
ters?” he roared. 

“Yes, sir, to a hair. Stand by, sir,” 
the loud speaker blared. The rookie’s 
voice had taken on new confidence. 

“How the divil did the bye know our 
two ships was pulverized by a crooked 
ray, sor?” Healy asked. 

The captain stared. “Lord!” I don’t 
know,” he admitted. “A couple of 
smoke puffs and they were gone. I 
didn’t see anything else.” Then into 
the microphone, “Say, Masters, you 
sure about this curved beam and that 
it’s what got our two niners?” 

“I am, sir. It was a chance contact 
as the thing swung on its measured 
course through the ether. That was 
when I first picked it up— just before 
it hit them.” 

“Certain?” 

“I am, sir. Had it on three sights 
and they indicated a definite radius of 
curvature— but wait— here it is again!” 
Masters’ voice broke on a rising 
note. 

The captain peered into the screen 
of the teleview as if he expected to 
see the invisible ray playing on its 
surface. Maybe this young ray operator 
was a coward at heart but he sure 
did know his onions when it came 
to the technical end of his game. 
“Keep me advised, Masters,” he or- 
dered. 

“Yes, sir— one minute.” The voice 
from the loud speaker rose in pitch. 
“Five points— no, six— captain I’ve 
got it! Focus in guadrangle 614, about 
ninety thousand miles from the 
planet!” 

“Check it, Masters!” 
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“Right-o! Seven— I was wrong, cap- 
tain . . . eight . . . nine. Here— 
wait! Of course . . . should have 
known— the thing’s on an orbit of its 
own, swinging around the planet. A 
satellite of Venus!” 

“What?” 

“Sure— built by the Martians. Dis- 
tance is correct as given, sir. The 
inclination of its orbit is— just a mo- 
ment— I have it. Six degrees, twenty- 
nine minutes to the equator. Their 
velocity is just sufficient to follow the 
planet’s rotation and keep directly in 
line with Seritanis with the exception 
of the six and a half degree swing 
either way which makes it still more 
difficult for us to locate them from 
the surface. Clever thing.” 

“Good work, kid!” Rocks was 
softening. 

There was no reply from the loud 
speaker. 

“Masters!” the captain called. 
Then, disgustedly, “Fainted again, by 
the Lord Harry! Guess he got the dope, 
though. Hop to it, Dan!” 

Once more his orders rattled into the 
microphone and his three ships swung 
about on a new course. 

“Will ye be goin’ aft to look after 
the bye, sor?” 

“Yes— dammit! ” Captain Stone 
stormed through the communicating 
door for the second time. 

Masters was prone as before and, in 
a fresh rage, the captain rolled him 
over. Rotten break this was! Why 
the devil hadn’t he picked his own 
recruits? 

The loud speaker in the ray appara- 
tus cubicle was bellowing a frantic 
call. Parry, pilot of the 9C8, was yell- 
ing bloody' murder. Enemy vessels ap- 



proaching. The abbreviated squadron 
in danger! Heforgot Mastersand rush- 
ed to the emergency control box, plug- 
ging in and illuminating the master 
screen. 

“What’s this?” he shouted into the 
microphone. “An enemy fleet, you 
say?” 

“Three cruisers, sir!” boomed the 
speaker. “Swinging in through quad- 
rangle 41 .” 

He peered into the sector designated 
and .saw that Parry had reported cor- 
rectly. Three of the great spherical 
battle cruisers of the Martian fleet 
were looming close. A glance at the 
still figure of Masters told him that 
no immediate help could be expected 
from that source. 

“Hell’s bells!” he yelled. “My ray 
operator is out cold. Parry. You all 
right? Are you, Farmer?” 

“Yes, sir.” “Right, sir,” came the 
replies from the 9C8 and 9F1. 

“Good. Break formation now and 
make independent attacks with your 
disintegrators as soon as you’re within 
range. Meanwhile, I’ll see if I can get 
our own ray working. Then I’ll join 
you.” 

He turned to the mechanism of the 
forward d-ray projectors and fiddled 
with the controls. It was a long time 
since he’d fussed with this apparatus. 
He saw his other two vessels close in 
on the enemy, the purplish pencils of 
their d-ray reaching for the great 
globular hulls of the enemy cruisers. 
Then the vacuum tubes of his own pro- 
jector glowed into life and he pressed 
the releases of the twin rays to make 
sure they operated properly. 

In the screen of the teleview he 
saw that the three cruisers had spread 
out to form a triangle. Then, be- 
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fore he could shout his orders into 
the microphone, the three huge spheres 
melted into the blackness of the heav- 
ens; vanished as utterly as if they had 
been swallowed by some Gargantuan 
monster of space. Just blinked out, 
snuffed out lights, and were no more 
visible in the screen. He couldn’t be- 
lieve his eyes, for the rays from his 
vessels had not yet contacted with 
their hulls. Besides, there was none of 
the fireworks accompanying the con- 
tact of the d-ray with a metallic object. 
Had the cruisers been destroyed by 
their own curved ray from farther out, 
if there was such a thing? He gazed 
at the screen, speechless with amaze- 
ment. 

“What is it, sir?” asked the voice 
of Masters at his shoulder. 

But the captain gave him no heed, 
contenting himself with a series of 
bellowing sounds addressed to the mi- 
crophone. Masters had come to, he 
knew, but what in hell good was 
that now? Parry and Farmer should 
know something about the fate of 
those three Martian cruisers. They 
didn’t, though; the thing was as mys- 
terious to them as to their captain. 
The enemy ships had simply disap- 
peared without trace or an explana- 
tion of the phenomenon. Their master 
screens showed only the star-studded 
blackness of the heavens. 

Masters, without further speech, had 
turned to his direction finders and was 
busily engaged with their mechanisms 
when the captain stamped from the 
cubicle and returned to the control 
room. 

“What’s up, sor?” inquired Dan 
Healy. 

“Didn’t you hear?” 

“Sure and I did— from the speaker. 



But what does it mane, sor?" 

“How the devil do I know?” The 
captain’s eyes were glued to the screen 
now and he resented even Dan’s 
chatter. The etherphone was shrilling 
its insistent call. Bulldog Carlson 
wanted to know why in the bloody 
blank blank he hadn’t repotted. He 
threw the switch with. a savage jerk 
and stilled the clamor. 

Masters’s voice came through the 
loud speaker. “I think, sir,” he stated, 
“they’ve found some way of making 
themselves invisible and that they 
are closing in on us.” 

“Fiddlesticks! You stick to your 
direction finders, you yellow striped 
night school soldier!” 

“I am, sir.” Masters’s voice was 
steely but respectful. “It is the direc- 
tion finder that gives me the idea. 
I’m telling you that one of the enemy 
cruisers is approaching each of your 
vessels, whether you can see them or 
not.” 

“You’re crazy as a coot! Invisible!” 
The captain rose from his seat in a 
black rage. He’d go aft and sock that 
nut of a rookie in the eye. Knock 
some sense into him. 

Then the lights went out; just blinked 
out as had the enemy vessels. The 
m usical purr of the atomic motors slith- 
ered down the scale to inaudible pitch 
and stopped. All was silent as a tomb; 
the 9B5 had gone dead as a mack- 
erel. 

1 “Lord! Perhaps he was right,” 
gasped Stone, “they have paralyzed 
us.” He groped in the darkness for 
the communicating door, muttered im- 
precations of Dan Healy ringing in his 
ears. What a vocabulary that Irishman 
had! 

There came a lurch and a heavy 
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clanking jar as they were drawn to a 
larger body and held fast. The enemy 
vessel, invisible or not, had captured 
them with its magnetic attractors. In a 
moment they’d be boarded. 

The hull of the 9B5 reverberated hol- 
lowly to the tramping of weighted metal 
shoes and to the sounds of mechanical 
connections being made to their own 
hermetically sealed manhole entrance. 
In a few minutes they’d be inside, the 
bestial Martians. The captain located 
a pocket flash lamp and, by its light, 
assembled the crew in the bunk room. 
Masters was missing. Fainted again 
probably. He decided to let him shift 
for himself. 

Dan Healy armed himself with two 
ray pistols from the rack and was danc- 
ing around pugnaciously. 

“Put ’em down, Dan,” he ordered. 
“We’ll surrender.” 

“Surrender, sor?” 

“You heard me. We’re caught like 
rats in a trap.” 

“But, sor, beggin’ your pardon. 
’Tis well you know what thim divils 
do with prisoners.” 

“Enough. We haven’t a chance if we 
fight. If we are taken prisoner— who 
can tell? We may learn something 
aboard this ship of theirs; may even 
gum their game.” 

Dan Healy subsided but surrepti- 
tiously thrust a ray pistol in his pock- 
et. 

And indeed, resistance was useless, 
for the rarefied air to which the hated 
Martians were accustomed would 
make it impossible for the Terrestrials 
to expend any great amount of physical 
energy for some time after they became 
subjected to it. Even now the hiss of 
their own air as it escaped into the 



larger vessel reached their ears. Soon 
they would feel its scarcity. 

Strident voices echoed through the 
passageways of the 9B5 now and Cap- 
tain Stone faced the door through 
which the boarding party must come. 
Already foul odors of the Martian at- 
mosphere as duplicated in the great 
spherical ship to which they were at- 
tached were mingling with the thinned 
air within their own vessel. One of the 
men coughed and then cursed horribly. 

There were sounds of tinkering in 
the control room and theengine room. 
One of the small generators hummed 
into life and the 9B5 was alight once 
more from its normal source. 

A new sound smote their ears, a 
shrill moaning note that set their 
pulses throbbing and blurred their 
vision with the vibrations set up in 
their bodies. Another new weapon of 
the Martians! 

Dan Healy was panting from the 
effort to obtain sufficient oxygen from 
the unaccustomed medium he was 
forced to breathe. It was his first ex- 
perience with the rare but rank gas 
breathed normally by the inhabitants 
of the red planet and it quickly took 
the fight out of him. Even the cap- 
tain swayed uncertainly on his feet. 
In the matter of a few hours they 
would come used to it and would get 
along with very little difficulty, though 
with a higher rate of respiration and 
with greatly quickened pulse. 

Captain Stone experienced a new 
sensation, a gradual stiffening of his 
muscles, a creeping rigidity that told 
him this moaning, throbbing note that 
filled his vessel was the warning of a 
diffused paralyzing energy that would 
quickly render them helpless. The wily 
Martians were taking no chances of 
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meeting with organized resistance. One 
by one he saw his men topple to the 
floor and lie starkly staring. He fought 
the energy stubbornly but without 
avail. Distorted bestial faces leered at 
him out of the thickening haze and he 
knew the enemy had swarmed into the 
room in droves. 

Confused impressions came to him 
of flabby pawing hands that he fought 
off weakly and ineffectually; of semi- 
dark passages through which his pain- 
racked body seemed to float; of a bab- 
ble of excited gutturals that some- 
times swelled to a deafening roar, only 
to fade again into the dim distance 
and leave him with a sickening feel- 
ing that he had lost them altogether. 
He drifted into a state of blissful re- 
pose and quiet. If only they would 
leave him alone like this, to die in 
peace ... if only he might slip 
away this way . . . from the humil- 
iation and disgrace . . . losing his 
ship! 

He lost consciousness. 

Realization that he was still in the 
land of the living came to him as a 
distinct surprise and disappointment. 
He was stretched comfortably on a 
padded couch. Opening his eyes ex- 
perimentally he was forced to close 
them against the glare of a tremen- 
dously powerful light that shone on him 
from above. 

New strength suffused his being 
under the warming rays from the great 
light. It seemed that the blood coursed 
through his veins with renewed pres- 
sure; he could feel his heart pounding 
at his temples. His perception quick- 
ened rapidly and once more he opened 
his eyes, this time to stare into the 
lidless green optics of a huge Mar- 



tian. He sat up on the instant. 

“Ha!” exclaimed his captor, using 
the universal language of the planets 
with atrocious accent, “Captain sleeps 
long time but now awakes. It is 
good.” 

Stone observed the decorations cov- 
ering the bloated chest of his evilly 
leering companion. He must be an 
admiral, at least. “What do you mean, 
it’s good?” he growled into those un- 
blinking red-rimmed eyes. 

“It is good!” The Martian emitted 
a series of cackles that were intended 
to indicate mirth. “You have stumbled 
on our secret, you and your tiny 
vessels, and we captured you every 
one. It is to laugh.” 

"Huh! May I ask what you intend 
to do with us?” 

“You should know, captain. The 
canals of Mars and the pumping plants 
are sadly undermanned and all pris- 
oners from the inner planets are wel- 
come as laborers there. But first you 
shall witness our triumph, the tri- 
umph made possible by the invention 
of Kiros, who sits before you.” 

“Yourself, you mean?” Captain 
Stone was scornful, but his inflection 
was lost on the braggart Martian. 

“None other.” 

“And this marvelous discovery of 
yours?” 

“You learned of it— the invisibility. 
We now can make our ships invisible 
to your observers— all of them. We 
shall go through your defense lines 
unseen and finish the war before your 
people know what has happened.” 

“Yeah? And I suppose this curved 
beam of yours is the first step in 
the new method of warfare.” 

“Bah! It is but a gesture, captain. 
A discovery of one Zin, an obscure 
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scientist. It is effective, as you well 
know, but the cost' is enormous. The 
real work will be done by the cruisers— 
with the invisibility. You shall see.” 
The Martian officer had risen to his 
full height and was pacing the floor in 
excitement. 

Stone watched him narrowly. Insuf- 
ferable egotism, the mark of the Mar- 
tian since time immemorial, radiated 
from the ungainly Kiros. He had dif- 
ficulty in restraining his merriment at 
the sight presented by his captor as he 
strutted about— the great head and 
enormous chest surmounting spindly 
legs that seemed incapable of support- 
ing more than a small fraction of the 
weight of the upper body. But he 
remembered the Martian gravity; his 
own sensations told him of the slight 
intensity of the energy in the floor- 
plates of this vessel. He’d have to get 
used to it— have to be careful in a 
gravity field only a third of the strength 
hm which he was accustomed. 

“When does your little party be- 
gin?” he asked. 

“Very soon. Even now our entire 
fleet is being equipped with the in- 
visibility feature. Then comes the great 
day, and though we are outnumbered 
nearly ten to one by your fleets, we 
shall win. Yes, we shall win without 
losing a vessel of our own number.” 

“Meanwhile what is to become of me 
and my men?” 

“You, captain, will be allowed the 
freedom of the vessel within certain 
bounds. This is granted on account of 
your rank and because we expect to 
learn many helpful things from you. 
Your men are incarcerated in the hold 
of the vessel and will so remain 
until we return victorious to our own 
planet.” 



“Thanks.” The ferocious glare that 
shot from under the bushy eyebrows of 
“Rocks” would have caused any en- 
listed man in the Fifty-first to quake 
in his boots. “You expect to get infor- 
mation from me regarding the plans 
and armament of the Allies, infor- 
mation that will be to your advantage 
in the campaign you have projected?” 

“Of a certainty. We have many 
ways.” The toothless gums of the 
Martian were revealed in a nasty 
grin. 

“Like hell you will!” 

The captain bounded half way across 
the room and swung a mighty right 
toward Kiros’ jaw. But he overshot 
the mark badly; he’d forgotten to fig- 
ure on the Martian gravity. Quick as 
a flash a ray pistol appeared in the 
hand of his captor. With its spite- 
ful crack came the dread numbing sen- 
sation in his right shoulder. The energy 
that paralyzes! His arm hung limp and 
useless and would remain so for many 
hours before returning to normal in an 
excruciating agony of revitalization. 

Kiros cackled venomously and 
strode from the room. 

It was evident that the narrow 
room in which the captain had awak- 
ened was intended as his sleeping room 
for some time to come. There was a 
long cot and a table, two chairs and 
the curious stand-lamp which had been 
used to bring him to consciousness. 
Otherwise the room was bare and un- 
adorned, a cell. He tried the door 
through which Kiros had left and found 
it opened freely. A furtive peep down 
the corridor revealed a Martian guard 
on watch, a big-eared malicious look- 
ing fellow who was armed to the teeth. 
He withdrew his head from the opening 
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and closed the door softly. 

Yeah! Freedom of the ship . . . 
within certain bounds was right. He 
slumped into one of the chairs and fell 
to musing. The throb of the cruiser’s 
motors came faintly to his ears and he 
wondered whether they were bound 
anywhere or were merely maintaining 
their position in space with relation to 
the planet Venus. You never knew un- 
less you could compare the position 
indicators with the cross lines of the 
master chart. 

He thought of Masters; wondered 
whether they had gotten him or 
whether he passed out completely 
in that last swoon of his. Funny, 
the rookie had been right at that, 
both about the invisibility thing and 
about the curved beam being used in 
the destruction of Seritanis. If only he 
wasn’t such a white-livered devil. Ima- 
gine one of his own roughnecks faint- 
ing at sight of an enemy ship! Why, 
Dan Healy would fight at the drop 
of a hat even if the odds against him 
were a million to one. He grinned at 
thought of what Dan must have done 
when he came to his senses in the 
hold of the cruiser. Probably would 
get himself bumped off by tearing into 
a half dozen guards at the first chance 
he got. 

Why hadn’t he listened to Dan in 
the first place? They could have given 
a good account of themselves with the < 
ray pistols with the 9B5 was boarded. 
Suicide, of course, but then wasn’t 
honorable death preferable to this? 
Still— something might happen yet. 

His arm was beginning to ache and 
he stretched himself on the cot, which 
had been built for the body of a 
seven-foot Martian. A feeling of home- 
sickness came to him. He hadn’t been 



home in three years. Rotten war, this 
was, and Lord only knew when it’d 
be over now. This curved beam attack 
on Seritanis— funny Masters got wise 
to that so quickly— was demoralizing, 
of course, and would go a long way 
toward breaking down the spirit of 
the Allies. No doubt they could move 
the generator of the thing anywhere 
they pleased and destroy one city 
after another— if the Martian resources 
held out. Must consume a whale of a 
lot of energy. But the invisible battle- 
ships were another thing again. Why, 
they could just slip in through the lines 
and lay waste all the great cities of 
both planets, the defenses being en- 
tirely useless against an enemy who 
could not be seen. Even the direction 
finders, sensitive as they were, would 
be of no avail. You couldn’t direct 
a ray at a moving object that was 
invisible to the eye, no matter how good 
a line you had on it with the direc- 
tion finders. There was too much time 
lag to be taken into account between 
the obtaining of the finder indication 
and the release of the ray. You had 
to see them to hit them. What a 
problem for the Allies! First and 
most important problem, though, was 
to get out of this mess and get word 
to headquarters, if there was any 
chance in the universe of doing it . . . 
looked like a tough job . . . still . . . 

Captain Stone fell asleep. 

He wasn’t sure at first whether he 
was awakened by a low voice he 
thought had whispered in his ear or 
whether it was by the agonizing tor- 
ture that now racked his right arm and 
shoulder. The lights were out and the 
darkness was so thick it stifled him. The 
soft purr of the ship’s motors was the 
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only sound. He lay very still and 
listened. 

“Captain!” He knew he had heard 
a voice now. 

“Who is it?” he whispered cau- 
tiously, fully awake at last and with 
every sense alert. 

“Dan Healy, sor. Are you all right?” 

“Yes.” He blessed the loyal Irish- 
man fervently and quickly slipped to 
his feet. “What’s up, Dan?” 

“The divil’s to pay, sor, if you 
don’t hurry. We’ve escaped from be- 
low, the intire blissid crew of the 9B5. 
Burned sivin of the guards to cin- 
ders with the flame pistils Masters 
brought. In a jiffy, sor, they’ll be 
after findin’ us out. Can you make 
it to the intrance manhole?” 

“Sure. Come on,” the captain whis- 
pered hoarsely, “but how in the name 
of imps did you doit?” Masters again! 
How did it happen that whipper- 
snapper always had a hand in things? 

“Niver mind now, sor. You'll find 
out later.” 

Marveling at what he had heard. 
Stone followed the Irishman into the 
corridor. He saw the crumpled body 
of the guard who had been stationed 
at his door. Dan scurried along the 
passageway and he followed unques- 
tioningly. Into a side passage they 
ducked and down a ladder well into 
the dark regions between decks. Healy 
had him by the hand now— his good 
hand— and was dragging him uncere- 
moniously through a narrow space 
between a steel bulkhead and the curv- 
ed hull plates of the vessel. Feeling 
was returning to his right arm but 
every movement of the slowly releasing 
muscles brought exquisite torture. 

“Quiet now, sor,” Dan warned, 
“we’re near the manhole.” 



Then they were through, inside the 
air lock of the 9B5. Two of his own 
men were there, armed with- disin- 
tegrators, and they welcomed him en- 
thusiastically. 

“Is iverybody in?” Dan asked. 

“Naw. Masters is still fooling 
around inside the big ship. Said not to 
wait for him if he was gone from here 
more than twenty minutes,” one of 
the two watchers replied anxiously. 

“Masters!” Dan Healy stole a glance 
at the grim face of his superior. 

Captain Stone took in the situation 
at once, though still confused by the 
sudden turn of affairs. Masters again! 
Would that damned rookie always 
be a pest? 

“Whats he doing inside, Ander- 
son?” he asked. 

“Said there was something he had 
to learn about the workings of the 
big ship, sir.” 

“He would do a fool thing like 
that.” 

Dan Healy eyed the captain cur- 
iously. “He’s a great bye, sor.” he 
said. “Wasn’t for him, we’d all be—” 

But the sentence was never fin- 
ished for, at that moment, there came 
a shout from within the huge globe 
to which the 9B5 was attached. Sounds 
of fighting reached their ears; the bes- 
tial scream of a mortally wounded 
Martian. Masters bounded into the 
circle of light by the manhole con- 
nection, sending streamer after blind- 
ing streamer into the darkness from 
his flame pistol. By its light they saw 
that he was battling a dozen of the 
ugly creatures that were the highest 
form of life on the planet Mars. 

Marveling at the sight of the rookie 
battling like a veteran the captain 
dragged him inside and swung the 
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manhole cover home. Inside the air 
lock, young Masters collapsed. His 
hair was burned from his head and his 
face was blackened and blistered. 

“Quick!” the captain bellowed. 
“Every man on duty! We’ll pull 
away.” He rushed to the control 
room, noting first that Masters had 
staggered to his feet. Perhaps there was 
something to this rookie, after all. 

“Can we do it, sor?” Dan asked 
him, when the/ were at their accus- 
tomed posts once more and the 9B5 
was throbbing to the energy of her 
atomic motors. 

“Sure. It’s a slip joint they used to 
connect us— one of those rubber gas- 
keted things, you know, and with 
only two anchor bolts. Give her hell!” 

The little vessel creaked as the re- 
pulsion energy was thrown full on. 
Dan rocked her back and forth to break 
the anchor bolts. Then there was a 
lurch as she pulled free and the in- 
struments registered a terrific velocity 
Qf escape. 

Captain Stone peered into the tele- 
view and watched the great spherical 
vessel as it went hurtling off into 
the blackness. He knew the Martians 
would be struggling frantically at their 
own air lock seals to prevent the es- 
cape of their rotten atmosphere. No- 
thing invisible about that ship now. 
But, by Jupiter, it had been invisible 
when they were captured! He scratched 
his head in perplexity. 

“Say, Dan,” he blurted out, “tell 
me what happened.” He had forgotten 
his aching arm in the excitement and 
now found that the pain was mostly 
gone and that he could move his 
fingers freely without having to grit 
his teeth in agony. 

“Plinty, sor. This crazy Masters 



busted in on us where we was locked 
up and he had more ray pistils in his 
two hands than you iver saw a man 
carry. Killed four of the sivin guards 
hisself. They was craymayted before 
they knew what was happenin’! He 
said whin the Martains searched our 
ship he rolled under a table and they 
missed him intirely. Thin he took 
command of the situation like a old- 
timer. Sint me to look fer you and 
wint huntin’ hisself for somethin’ he 
said he was wantin’ to find out about 
the big ship. The rist you know, sor.” 

The captain stared incredulously. It 
sounded too much like a fairy tale. 
Imagine that rookie pulling a stunt 
like this! 

“What do you know about that!” 
he exclaimed. Looked like he’d mis- 
judged this rookie after all. He turned 
to the microphone. “Masters!” he 
called. 

There was no reply. His kindly feel- 
ing toward the rookie evaporated. Now 
what was wrong with the bird? Once 
more he dashed through the communi- 
cating door. 

Masters was not in the room of the 
beam apparatus, not even on the floor 
where he had fully expected to find him 
stretched. But two heavy cables had 
been connected to his high frequency 
generator and these were strung along 
the floor and led toward the engine 
room below. Experimenting without 
' permission! Stone followed the cables, 
his mind a riot of conflicting emo- 
tions— unwilling admiration for the 
rookie, even though he did swoon on 
the least provocation— dark threats of 
court-martial for his action in fooling 
with the mechanisms of the ship. 

He found the ray operator and his 
chief engineer engaged in making some 
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electrical connections to the junction 
box of the gravity system, where the 
supply buses branched off to carry the 
propelling energy to the hull plates 
of the vessel. 

“What goes on here?” he snapped. 

Masters straightened up from his 
task and his eyes shone with excite- 
ment. “I think I’ve learned the secret 
of their invisibility, sir,” he said, 
“and we’re all set right now to try 
the same thing on the 9B5.” 

“Yeah?” What do you think this 
ship is, a laboratory? You get back 
on the job now and forget all this 
monkey business. Our late hosts are 
just liable to take it into their heads 
to come back for another attack on 
us.” 

“Exactly what I was thinking, sir, 
and we’ll be ready for them if they do 
come.” 

Masters dashed for the companion- 
way without further explanation. 
Growling, the captain followed him to 
the projector room where he plugged 
in on the duplicate controls. 

A glance at the teleview showed him 
he had guessed correctly about Kiros. 
The great Martian cruiser was return- 
ing to the attack, visible as yet and 
coming in fast. 

“Ready with your forward rays, 
Masters?” he snapped. 

“Yes, sir. Are they coming in?” 

“They are. I’ll give you the settings 
in a moment.” 

But just then the enemy vessel van- 
ished as it had done in the first 
attack. Snuffed out, like a candle. 
The teleview was useless. Captain 
Stone swore picturesquely. 

“Pick them up on one of the di- 
rection finders, sir,” Masters sug- 
gested. 



“Too slow. We’ll never get them 
that way.” The captain’s voice was 
hopeless. 

“I can’t agree with you, sir.” Mas- 
ters was connecting a black box to 
one of the finders, a small mechan- 
ism that was provided with two eye- 
pieces like those of a binocular. 

“Look into these, sir,” he begged. 

Magically the enemy ship appeared 
in a cross-hatched field like that of the 
ma.ster screen. True, its outline was 
faint and of a pale violet hue, but it 
was there and he could direct the fire 
of the ray projectors with speed and 
accuracy. No waiting for calculations 
here. By some clever means Masters 
had solved the important problem. 

Excitedly now, the captain was call- 
ing orders into the microphone. The 
ship swung around as Dan executed 
them. Now he was calling numbers to 
Masters, noting from the corner ofhis 
eye that the amazing recruit was at the 
projector controls. 

A streaking pencil of violet light shot 
forth from one of the turrets of the 
enemy vessel. A miss! Twin pencils 
of the same disintegrating energy is- 
sued from the projectors of the 9B5. 
The range was too great. 

Stone had not noticed before but 
now realized suddenly that it was grow- 
ing very cold in the little scout vessel. 
His fingers were stiffening as he twirled 
the knobs of the direction finder. But 
the enemy ship was slowing down 
now, moving uncertainly, its streaking 
d-rays searching the skies for them in all 
directions but the right one. He 
watched in amazement. 

Masters had deserted his post, was 
at his side, stealing a glance through 
another of the magic black boxes 
which was attached to the second direc- 
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tion finder. “It works. Captain, it 
works!” he exulted. Then he executed 
a war dance on the floor plates. 

“What works, you fool?” 

“We’re invisible, that’s what. No- 
tice the cold? Notice they can’t locate 
us. We’re invisible, I tell you!” 

It must be that Masters- spoke the 
truth. By some chance he had stumbled 
on this secret of the Martians. The 
enemy vessel now was searching fran- 
tically for its tiny antagonist, using 
every beam of its five turrets. Then 
abruptly it turned tail. 

“Back to the projectors, you nut!” 
Captain Stone shouted now. at Mas- 
ters, now into the microphone. The 
9B5 was tearing after the fleeing globe 
of the Martians. Gaining, too. 

Soon they were within range and the 
twin rays poured into the great sphere’s 
vitals. Gaping openings appeared in the 
hull where the vicious energy let loose 
its terrific destructive power. One of 
the turrets was blasted completely out 
of existence. Another! The cruiser 
wabbled uncertainly and started spin- 
ning from the force of the terrible ener- 
gies that were tearing her to shreds. 
Then she collapsed into a lop-sided 
shapeless mass and swung around on a 
new uncontrolled course. Her motors 
had stopped; her crew must now be 
victims of the cold and vacuum of 
outer space, for all of her filthy at- 
mosphere had escaped from within. 
She went reeling off into the heavens, 
fated to be perpetually a new satellite 
of Venus. 

The captain looked up from the 
finder. Black specks floated before 
his eyes. He saw that the sphere was 
once more visible in the teleview. Its 
power plant wrecked, the twisted metal 
of its hull was again visible to the 



eye. He laughed, a little crazily, he 
thought. 

Masters was again at the second 
direction finder, his eyes glued to its 
little black box. 

“Now, you son-of-a-gun,” said the 
captain. “Tell me about all this. 
What’s the answer?” 

“Simple as A B C,” the rookie 
grunted. He was twirling the controls 
of his apparatus. “I sneaked into the 
engine room of the Martian ship. 
Had a hunch about the invisibility 
thing, anyway, and there I saw they 
had some trick connections that solved 
the whole thing. You know the hulls 
of their vessels are plated with gravi- 
loy, the same as ours.” 

“Yes, I know. But where does that 
get you?” 

“Captain, it’s a cinch. I tell you. 
Gravity is controlled by setting up 
atomic vibrations in the graviloy plat- 
ing. Its atoms are forced to take on 
a wave motion that is imparted to the 
surrounding ether and sets up the 
artificial gravity field that propels our 
vessels. Making the ship invisible is 
the same thing, excepting a different 
frequency and wavelength is required. 
We merely set the atoms of the hull 
plating material in motion at such a 
rate that the material will reflect no 
color whatsoever with the exception of 
the ultra-violet and that, of course, 
is invisible to the eye. But it is not 
invisible when viewed through my 
little black box. 

Masters paused as he made some 
further adjustments of the direction 
finder controls. 

“And the cold?” 

“Oh, yes. You see there is a direct 
relation between vibration frequency 
and temperature. On the other end 
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of the scale— the infra-red, you know— 
there is intense heat.. That’s what the 
infra-red ray is, a heat ray. With 
the frequencies I’m using to get the 
invisibility there is produced an in- 
tense cold, or rather the heat is per- 
mitted to radiate freely from our 
vessel out into space. Get it. Cap- 
tain?” 

“Er— yes. And the little black box; 
what’s in it, Masters?” 

“Oh, that’s an idea of my own. 
Developed in the War College. Works 
on the principle of the photoelectric 
cell. Makes the ultra-violet visible. 
That’s how I got the line on the 
curved beam at first and, Captain, I 
think I have it again right now.” 
Stone was dumbfounded. This 
youngster certainly had a bag of tricks; 
took it all as a matter of routine, 
too. ‘Say, kid,” he enthused, “do 
you know you’ve saved the inner plan- 
ets from destruction? Knew we can lick 
’em to a frazzle now, having this in- 
formation of yours? The Martians, I 
mean. Know you’ll be the—” 

“Wait, sir! Here, I want you to have 
a look. We’ll be able to do what we 
started out to do. Watch!” 

He had pulled the captain to the 
eyepieces of the finder and relin- 
quished his place. There, against the 
jewelled blackness of the heavens, a 
great arc of violet light was weaving. 
A slender, curved pencil that origin- 
ated out there in the void and ended 
at the brilliant surface of the enor- 
mous globe that was Venus. The relent- 
less swinging of the bowed beam 
fascinated him. He watched it in si- 
lent awe. 

“See it, sir?” Masters asked. 

He roused himself with a start. There 
was some sort of hypnotic influence 



to the accursed thing; something that 
gripped you and got you in its power 
before you were aware of it. “Sure 
I see it” he said slowly. “This is a 
marvelous thing you’ve done, Mas- 
ters.” 

“I didn’t think of the ultra-violet 
rectifier at first. The first line I got 
on the beam was by straight read- 
ings of magnetic ray reflections. Then 
I realized it was the frequency of the 
thing that made it entirely invisible 
and that I could bring it into view 
with my rectifier. And there you are.” 

“Say!” The captain jumped to his 
feet and plugged in the microphone 
once more. “We can follow the damn 
thing to its source now. Find out what 
sort of a machine is sending out this 
destruction and wipe it out of exist- 
ence.” 

“Yes, sir. I believe we can.” 

Stone was snapping orders to Dan 
Healy now. The ship swung around and 
bored into the heavens toward the point 
from whence originated the mysterious 
ray that was destroying Seritanis. His 
eyes were glued to the attachment M as- 
ters had developed for the direction 
finder. 

“Be ready at the projectors, Mas- 
ters,” he ordered. “We’ll be within 
range in a very few minutes. I can 
make out the sources of the thing 
now.” 

“Yes, sir.” Masters had glanced 
into the teleview, where nothing was 
visible, and now jumped for the pro- 
jector controls. 

The captain glued his eyes to the lit- 
tle black box. A great nebulous disc 
appeared at the outer end of the 
curved beam, a disc of faint purple 
hue. The color told him it was as 
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invisible to the naked eye as was 
the ray itself. They were rushing toward 
the monster engine of destruction with 
terrific velocity. 

“Distance, Dan?” he called. 

“Ninety-two thousand from Venus, 
sor,” the loudspeaker boomed. 

“Reduce to cruising speed.” 

“Yis, sor. Ninety-sivin thousand 
miles now, sor.” 

“All right. Full repulsion now, 
Dan.” 

The 9B5 shuddered as the energy 
reversed. Masters tightened his fingers 
on the ray controls. 

Stone called sighting numbers rapid- 
ly. The monstrous disc loomed very 
close, a menacing shape from which 
the terrible curved beam continued to 
stream. 

“Let’em have it. Masters!” 

He saw the twin rays spatter against 
the side of the queer space ship as 
Masters pressed the releases. This flat- 
tened machine of the Martians must be 
a mile in diameter— an eighth of that in 
thickness. Must have expended a lot 
of their resources on that thing! No 
wonder Kiros had squawked about it. 
And to keep it invisible! The expendi- 
ture of power must be tremendous. 
He saw sections of the hull melt 
away in the characteristic puffs of 
vapor; saw the curved beam cease 
abruptly as Masters continued pouring 
in the deadly energy of the d-rays. 
The disc was altering its shape and 
color. Masters must have hit a vital 
spot. Now it would be visible in the 
teleview. Things were becoming hazy. 
He raised his eyes from the little black 
box. Black specks floated and danced 
before them. He looked at Masters 
and saw him as through a swirling 
mist. Then there seemed to be three 



of him; three grotesque replicas of the 
young ray operator. He clutched at the 
finder pedestal for support; supped to 
the floor. Jupiter, those floor plates 
were cold! 

When the captain opened his eyes 
this time he half expected to meet 
the baleful glare of Kiros, the Mar- 
tian commander. Instead, he beheld 
the smiling features of Dan Healy. 

“What— what happened?” he gasp- 
ed. 

“You fainted, sor,” said Dan, look- 
ing slyly at him. 

“The hell I did!” Captain Stone 
sat up suddenly and gazed about him. 
He’d lain by the pedestal of the di- 
rection finder and there was Masters, 
over there, grinning like a Cheshire 
cat. He jumped to his feet and squared 
his shoulders resolutely. 

“Are you all right, sir?” Masters 
inquired. 

“Sure. But how about this big, 
flat Martian ship?” 

“It’s done for. Captain. Whirled off 
into space like the big sphere. There’ll 
be no more destruction here.” 

“Good. Good. That's fine.” Stone 
stared uncertainly from one to the 
other. Then he became a whirlwind 
of energy. Dan followed him into the 
control room. 

In a moment he had started the mo- 
tor-generator of theetherphone. Head- 
quarters must be notified at once. This 
was the biggest news of the war! 
.Matter of fact the war was over, if 
they only knew it, and it was up to 
him to start the ball rolling— get the 
story across to the allied forces. He 
was calling Bulldog Carlson. 

“Get Masters in here, Dan,” he 
said, between calls. 

Before the C.O. answered. Masters 
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was there standing before him. 

“Say, kid,” he growled, “what 
are you doing out there in the pro- 
jector room, all by yourself?” 

The rookie’s eyes lighted. “Experi- 
menting, sir. I thought you wouldn’t 
mind— now.” 

The captain stared. This boy sure 
was a glutton for punishment! Couldn’t 
even let up after he’d won the war 
for them. “Experimenting?” he asked 
weakly. “What in the name of the 
imps with, this time?” 

“This extreme frequency or atomic 
vibration, sir. The reduction of inter- 
nal temperature in the vessel when 
we are invisible. There must be some 
way of overcoming that disadvantage 
as the Martians undoubtedly accom- 
plished it in the big flat vessel.” 

“Yes. Yes. Umm.” The captain 
was developing a healthy respect for 
this youngster. 

The loud-speaker blared. There was 
a screeching note that finally stabil- 
ized and died down to a whisper. Bull- 
dog Carlson’s voice came through 
clearly then and the captain started 
talking. 

“Shut up, will you?” Carlson even- 
tually roared. And Stone was silenced. 
“We knew the ray generator was de- 
stroyed, Stoney. Hell, the Martians 
are suing for peace right now! They 
found out that one of our vessels 
had discovered all their secrets and 
we’ve been breaking our necks trying to 
learn which one it was. Knew all about 
it before you called, but didn’t sus- 
pect you were the one who had done 
the dirty work. You old wisenheimer! 
How the devil did you do it, tell us 
all about it." 

“I didn't. Just a minute— I’ll let 
you talk with the man who is re- 
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sponsible for ending it all.” 

He forced the microphone on Mas- 
ters. Dan grinned. 

Masters found his voice after a 
while; told the story modestly but ac- 
curately. When he had finished there 
came a roar from the loud speaker 
that rattled Dan Healy’s instruments 
on their board. A roar as of a million 
voices it was and the ray operator 
growled his resentment when he re- 
alized that the populations of two plan- 
ets had been cut in on his recital. 

The captain was at the microphone 
once more, talking rapidly totheC.O. 
Things were moving fast back there in 
Venus and on Earth. The Martians 
thoroughly cowed by the unexpected 
turn of events, had surrendered un- 
conditionally. Even now the Allies 
were formulating the terms. A fleet 
of war vessels, carrying the army of 
occupation, was on its way to the 
red planet. All enemy fleets were to be 
turned over to the Allies; all pris- 
oners to be returned. Reparations in 
payments of radium and other pre- 
cious metals would be enormous. The 
Martians knew when they were licked 
and were saving their skins at the 
cost of most of their resources. Many 
a generation would pass before they 
could again become a menace to the 
inner planets. 

Reports received at Thrygis by helio- 
graph advised that the 9C8 and 9F1 
already had been released by their cap- 
tors with all men of their crews ac- 
counted for and on board. The 9B5 
was ordered to her base at once and 
the captain and Masters were to report 
to the Home Office at the earliest pos- 
sible time. Decorations awaited them 
there, and promotion. 

(Continued on page 129) 
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During the last decade or two the effect of particulate energy on the pro- 
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to what exactly would happen, however, if the energy spectrum of. let's 
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FOREWORD 

I write these words in a room perched 
high in one of New York's highest tow- 
ers. Beneath me, in the fading sunlight 
of late afternoon, there stretches the 
vast mass of the mighty city’s struc- 
tures. New York it is — but such a New 
York as never man looked upon before. 
And it is with its familiar but infinitely 
strange panorama before my eyes that 
I start now this record of the great 
change. 

M y name is Allan Harker. Dr. 

Allan Harker, I could say, for it 
has been seven years since I took the 
degree and with it a position on the 
biological staff of Manhattan Uni- 
versity. That was a great day for me. 
Manhattan was one of the most re- 
nowned of eastern universities, and 
its biological department in particular 
was known to scientists the world 
over. This was due not only to the 
department’s unrivalled equipment, 
but also in greater part to two of 
the scientists who worked in it. Dr. 
Howard Grant, head of the depart- 
ment, and Dr. Raymond Ferson, his 
associate. Very proud I was to have 
won so soon the opportunity of work- 
ing with those two world-famed biol- 
ogists. And even prouder I was when, 
in the next years, my work came 
gradually to link my name with theirs. 

Grant and Ferson and Harker— we 
were known to scientists across half 
the world. It was Grant, of course, 
the eldest of us, who was best known. 
A tall, saturnine-faced and dark- 
browed Scotsman, his utter and un- 
divided passion for research was a 
byword among us. It used to be said, 
thought not in his hearing, that Grant 
would have vivisected his own grand- 
mother if he thought some new prin- 
ciple might be learned by it. All 



respected the man, or the -man’s 
achivements, but he never had a tithe 
of the popularity that was Ferson’s. 
Ferson was in fact a complete con- 
trast to his superior, a short-statured 
man of middle age with unruly hair 
and beard and warm brown, friendly 
eyes. As for myself, the third of the 
trio, I had neither the brilliant scien- 
tific mind of Grant nor the keen vision 
of Ferson, but by dint of ceaseless 
plodding with monotonous details, I 
had built for myself a reputation 
that linked my name with theirs. 

Aside from our professorial duties in 
the university’s lecture-rooms, we had 
each of us our separate work. I was 
plodding away with my dull experi- 
ments on cell-grouping, which I ex- 
pected would some day yield a theory 
that would astound all cytologists. 
Now and then I received help on some 
difficult point from Ferson, who was 
himself immersed in an attempt to de- 
molish the Snelsen-Morrs re-vertebra- 
tion theory by prying into the interior 
structure of innumerable unheard-of 
lizards. Grant, however, never re- 
ceived or gave any help, keeping his 
work entirely to himself. We had 
gathered, from his rare references to it, 
that he had been working for months 
on one of the broader problems of 
evolutionary science, but that was all 
we knew, and we were as amazed as 
any when Grant published the state- 
ment that touched off the sensational 
“evolution controversy.” 

It is needless for me to give here all 
the details of the thing. It is sufficient 
to say that Grant, in his statement, 
announced that he had solved at last 
the greatest enigma of biological 
science— that he had discovered the 
cause of evolution. 
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One can understand what an uproar 
that statement created, and was bound 
to create. For the cause of evolution- 
ary change has always been the 
supreme problem of biology. Long ago 
Darwin and Wallace and Lamarck and 
their fellows had laid the processes 
of evolution bare. They had shown to 
an astonished world that life on earth 
was not static in forms that had al- 
ways existed and always would exist, 
but that it was in constant change 
and movement up through constantly 
changing forms. The eohippus had 
changed, had evolved into the horse, 
and in future ages would be some- 
thing different still. The great felines 
that had roamed the earth had evolved 
into smaller forms and into tame cats. 
A certain branch of ape-like forms 
had evolved into great hairy troglo- 
dytes and then into modern men. All 
life on earth was constantly changing, 
evolving, forced ever upward through 
the diverging channels of evolution 
into new and different forms. 

But what force was it that pressed 
earth’s life thus upward through the 
paths of change? What force was it 
that caused all this vast, slow evolu- 
tion of earth’s creatures into different 
creatufes, that had begun with the first 
jelly-like life-forms on earth and had 
forced the tide of life up from them 
to the forms of today, that still was 
slowly changing them? That question 
none could answer. Environment did 
not explain it, for though environ- 
ment had certain effects on the life- 
forms in it, it was not responsible for 
that deep, vast tide of upward evolu- 
tion. Mendelism had seemed for a time 
to suggest an explanation but had failed 
in the end to do so. Some great 
force might be, and the thing had 



come to be accepted at last as one of 
the insoluble problems of science. And 
now Grant claimed that he had solved 
it! 

“For long,” Grant’s statement said, 
“I have held that since evolutionary 
change is unquestionably caused by 
some definite and omnipresent force 
acting upon all life on earth, it should 
be possible to discover the nature of 
that force. I will not recount the work 
of months which I have spent in con- 
stant search for this force, but will say 
that finally I have been successful, 
have identified the force which my 
experiments show beyond all doubt to 
be the single force responsible for the 
upward course of evolution on earth. 
That force is a vibratory force, a vi- 
bration unkonwn to earth’s physicists 
prior to my discovery of it, which has 
as its source the sun! 

“The sun, we know, is a vast mass 
of incandescent matter which cease- 
lessly pours out part of its matter 
transformed into energy. The energy 
thus formed, flooding out in all di- 
rections from the sun through space, 
takes various forms. At a certain vi- 
bratory frequency, it takes the form of 
light and illuminates our day. At an- 
other frequency, it is radiant heat, 
warming our world. At still another, it 
is the cosmic ray so recently dis- 
covered. 

“There are many others, known to 
us, and still more of which we know 
nothing as yet, a vast welter of vi- 
bratory forces flooding endlessly out- 
ward from the sun. And it is one of 
those vibrations, one which we well 
may call the evolution vibration, which 
is responsible for the evolutionary 
change of all life on earth. 
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“In this there is nothing astounding. 
The sun’s various vibratory forces af- 
fect all living things on earth pro- 
foundly, each in a different manner. 
Without the light-vibrations earthis life 
would fade and die, the absence of the 
ultra-violet waves being fatal in time. 
Without its heat -radiations all life 
would freeze. And without this evo- 
lution vibration playing ceaselessly 
upon earth, all life upon earth would 
no longer be pressed upward through 
the paths of evolution, would slip back 
swiftly down those paths, down the 
myriad roads up which it has surged 
for so long. For not only is it this 
evolution vibration that forces earth’s 
life upward on the way of change, it 
is this vibration that keeps earth’s life 
from slipping backward!” 

Thus for Grant’s statement. To Fer- 
son and me it was as astonishing as 
to the rest of the scientific world, for 
not until then did we learn what 
work it was that had occupied Grant 
for so long. Yet even we two, I think, 
were surprised at the sensation that 
that statement caused. Always the 
work of Dr. Grant had been accepted 
almost without question, so great was 
his reputation and so brilliant his 
achievements. But with the publica- 
tion of this amazing new theory of his, 
the general dislike of the man that 
had always lain latent, burst forth 
into a storm of criticism. 

It was admitted that the new vi- 
bratory force which Grant had dis- 
covered did apparently exist, since 
other scientists working on his data 
had corroborated his work on it. 
But it was denied, by Grant’s nu- 
merous critics, that this force was 
what he claimed it to be— the cause 
of evolutionary change. It was im- 



possible, they stated, that such a so- 
called evolution vibration could in 
reality be responsible for the course 
of evolution on earth. And it was 
even more absurd to suggest as Grant 
had done that were that force with- 
drawn, were the evolution vibration to 
cease to play on earth from the sun, 
the living beings of earth would slip 
swiftly backward on the road of 
change. 

The controversy over the thing grew, 
in fact, to a point of bitterness un- 
precedented in scientific discussion, a 
bitterness intensified by the comments 
of the saturnine and black-tempered 
Grant. In a series of sardonic state- 
ments, he compared his critics to those 
who had derided the work of Darwin 
and his fellows, and indulged in some 
rather acrid personalities. These in turn 
provoked fiercer attacks, and the whole 
matter grew thus quickly into an un- 
seemly intellectual brawl. To Ferson 
and myself the whole controversy 
seemed a useless one, because, in the 
course of time, experimentation by 
other scientists would definitely prove 
or disprove Grant’s theory. Yet neith- 
er of us ventured to suggest that to 
our bitter superior, and so the wrangle 
grew in intensity in the next days 
until it suddenly came to a head. 

It was the elderly President Rogers 
of Manhattan University who brought 
the thing to a focus. He and the uni- 
versity’s other officials had been grow- 
ing more and more restive under the 
criticisms that Grant’s controversy was 
bringing on the school, and so at last 
he suggested that a meeting be held 
at which Grant could lay his theories 
and data before his fellow-scientists 
in their entirety. This Grant accepted, 
and so too did most biologists of any 
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note within traveling distance of New 
York, so widely had the clamor of the 
dispute spread. And on an afternoon 
Grant rose before several hundred 
assembled scientists in one of the 
university’s lecture halls to explain 
his discovery. 

There is little need for me to tell at 
length of what took place at that 
meeting, which both Ferson and I at- 
tended. At the first appearance of Dr. 
Grant his enemies in the audience 
grew vocal in their criticisms, and be- 
fore he had spoken a quarter of an 
hour the hall was in such an uproar 
as a scientific meeting has seldom 
heard. Twice Grant made an effort 
to go on and each time his voice was 
drowned by a storm of shouted cries. 
The President, chairman of the meet- 
ing, was rapping vainly for order, but 
Grant only stood still, looking out 
over the stormy meeting with a cold 
contempt in his eyes, yet with a strange 
fire in them. Quietly he rolled up the 
data-sheets in his hand and thrust 
them into his pocket, and as quietly 
stepped forward to the platform’s 
edge. Something in his bearing, in 
his expression, quickly quieted the 
noisy throng before him. 

His voice came out over the hall 
cold and clear. “You have not let 
me give to you the proof for which 
you asked,” he said. 

The President stepped to his side, 
said something rapidly, but Grant 
shook his head calmly. “No proof 
that I can give you here would con- 
vince you of my theory’s truth, I 
know,” he told the silent throng 
before him, “but I will give you proof 
of it yet! To you, and to the world, 
I will give a proof such as the world 
has never seen before!” 



Before any could move, he had 
walked from the platform and out of 
the hall. A buzz of excited voices 
broke out instantly, in comment and 
criticism. It was some hours later 
before Ferson and I got from the meet- 
ing to Grant’s laboratory. But Grant 
was not there. 

Within twenty-four hours more we 
knew, and all at the university knew, 
that Dr. Grant had disappeared. From 
the meeting he went to his laboratory, 
burned some papers there and pocket- 
ed others. Then he went to his rooms, 
hastily packed a few bags and de- 
parted. He left no note, no message. 
His action brought to a climax the 
whole sensation of the controversy he 
had precipitated and Grant’s going 
was taken by many of his critics as 
a confession of the falsity of his posi- 
tion. He had had no close relatives to 
start a search for him, and though to 
Ferson and me his strange departure 
seemed astounding, we could explain 
it no better than others. The sensation 
subsided, and Ferson was appointed 
to head the department in place of the 
vanished scientist. Our own work oc- 
cupied us once more. And certainly 
neither Ferson nor I, any more than 
another, guessed what lay behind 
Grants strange action. 

It was six months after Grant’s de- 
parture that the great change began. 

The first intimation was brought to 
the public notice by a New York 
newspaper. In a sensational article en- 
titled “Is a New Crime Wave Upon 
Us?” it pointed out that in the last 
few days an unprecedented number of 
crimes of violence had taken place. 

These were the more appalling in that 
many seemed quite without motive. 
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In New York alone, in those few 
days, there had been more than a 
dozen murders, mostly clubbings and 
stabbings, which had apparently been 
provoked by the slightest of causes. 
In Chicago a respected clerk of middle 
age had for some annoyance turned 
suddenly and fractured the skulls of 
three of his associates with a heavy 
bar. From San Francisco and Los 
Angeles had come news of half a 
dozen holocausts in which one mem- 
ber of a family had slaughtered or at- 
tempted to slaughter all the others. 
From every part of the land there were 
coming reports of the most horrifying 
crimes of violence, the great majority 
of which seemed inspired by the pet- 
tiest of causes. 

And this same wave of homicidal 
mania seemed at work over all the 
world! It was as though hundreds in 
earth’s population had suddenly had 
their reason dwarfed and their passions 
magnified. No less than three solid 
householders in London had run 
amuck in bursts of sadistic fury that 
had cost a half-score lives. The Paris 
police had taken from the Seine more 
human bodies, many terribly mutil- 
ated, than had ever been found in it 
in a like time before. Germany was 
aghast over two mass-murders of un- 
exampled fiendishness that had oc- 
curred in a Rhenish and a Silesian 
village. There was news of an even 
more terrible slaying in Calcutta, and 
word of murders almost as terrible 
from almost every country on the 
globe. 

Nor was it murder alone that was 
stalking the earth, for robberies of the 
utmost brutality were even more nu- 
merous. Overshadowed as they were 
by the greater horror, they were as 



astonishing in nature. For all, like 
the slayings, seemed the result of sud- 
den brutal instincts or desires uncon- 
trolled by reason. Small shopkeepers 
in American and English towns were 
struck down for trifles. In the stores 
of great cities there were those who 
snatched childishly at desired objects 
and attempted a hopeless escape to 
the street. That was the keynote of all 
these robberies, of all these crimes— 
the unreasoning childishness of them. 
For the great part of them were at- 
tempted under circumstances which 
should have shown to even the most 
dull-witted that there was no chance 
of success. 

It was a wave of strange and terrible 
crime, indeed, that was sweeping over 
all the earth. The newspapers con- 
cerned themselves with it to the ex- 
clusion of all else soon. They sought 
for explanations. What had caused 
this sudden release of the most brutal 
passions of numberless people? Many 
were the answers. An eminent scientist 
declared that the nerve-racking strain 
of modern civilization had reached 
such a pitch that the human mind 
could no longer stand it, was giving 
way beneath it. Many wrote serious 
letters to the press denouncing the 
motion pictures as schools of crime. 
Others defended them. And while the 
cause was thus argued, the great wave 
of crime and utter lawlessness that 
had rolled across earth seemed increas- 
ing in volume. 

The number of deaths by violence 
that were each day recorded had 
grown now to an appalling figure. 
Murderous attacks were common in 
every one of earth’s great cities. Men 
hurled themselves at each other’s 
throats, apparently for a word, a 
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genture. Nor was this all. A strange 
erratic insanity seemed seizing more 
and more of earth’s millions. Num- 
berless were those reported to the 
authorities as missing, those who had 
wandered causelessly away from home 
and family. The world’s roads held an 
unprecedented number of vagrant wan- 
derers. 

But in a few days more even this 
astounding wave of appalling crime 
was dwarfed in importance by more 
astounding and more terrible happen- 
ings. Accidents, a great number of 
them fatal to many, were occurring in 
every part of earth in an amount that 
was all but incredible. 

More than a hundred people had 
gone to death in the crash of two 
thundering passenger trains in Colo- 
rado, a crash that has been due to 
the failure of an engineer to heed the 
plainest of signals. Two train wrecks 
in northern England had taken a toll 
of life almost as great, and there were 
reports of many other crashes from 
various parts of earth. In every one 
the accident had been due to the in- 
explicable failure of the human ele- 
ment, the failure of dispatcher or 
switchman or engineer to perform the 
duty that habit should have made 
automatic. In one case, that of the 
Austrian disaster, the crash had been 
directly caused by the sudden crazi- 
ness of a switchman, who, for some 
slight grievance, had sent a lbng pas- 
senger-train crashing through an open 
switch and down an embankment. 

There was news as terrible from 
the seas. Wireless reports flashed thick 
with word of ships that had blundered 
fatally on rocks or shoals by fault of 
helmsman or navigating officer. The 
greater part of these, fortunately, were 



freight-ships of medium and small 
size, but one case sent a thrill of 
horror through earth, already steeped 
in horror. That was when the great 
transatlantic liner Garonia, bound to 
Southampton, crashed by night into 
the southern Irish coast with the re- 
sulting loss of three-fourths of the 
thousand humans it carried. And that 
wreck, like the others, was due to an 
utterly inexplicable failure of the ship’s 
personnel. 

Smaller in magnitude, but taking a 
total of far more lives, were the un- 
numbered accidents that took place 
in the thickly populated and highly 
mechanized countries of North Amer- 
ica and Europe. The number of auto- 
mobile deaths, always staggering in 
America, reached a stunning total in 
those last fateful days of September. 
Crashes took place at every corner, 
and the running down of pedestrians 
became a common occurrence every- 
where. Many cars mowed a path of 
death through street and sidewalk 
before they were halted, their drivers 
losing apparently all faculty of control 
of them. 

And in mill and shop and factory 
death’s grim hand was reaping as 
thickly. Men, upon whom the lives of 
many depended, suddenly lost control 
of their machines and sent those 
many to death. Countless others were 
mangled or crushed to death by the 
great mechanisms they had operated 
for years without mishaps. Airplane 
crashes became so numerous that many 
sections of the world peremptorily 
forbade all further flying until the 
cause of it all could be ascertained. It 
was as though more and more of the 
masses of men were becoming in- 
capable of handling the mechanisms, 
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of conducting the operations, that 
they had been executing for years. 
Was mankind going collectively in- 
sane? 

It seemed insanity, indeed, that 
was sweeping earth now. Riots had 
taken place on a small scale here 
and there in those days, but it was 
not until after the first of October 
that the first of the great outbreaks 
took place in London. Crowds of 
wandering men and women began 
the looting of shops, the breaking of 
windows, and the rioting swiftly 
spread. So swiftly did it spread, in 
fact, that by the time the troops called 
to suppress it appeared on the scene, 
unestimated thousands were engaged 
in the wild search for plunder. At the 
order to fire, an irregular volley from 
the troops killed scores, but in the 
pitched mob battle that followed scores 
of the soldiers took the side of the 
looters. The combat between mob 
and soldiers was forgotten, and the 
battle became a wild scene of bru- 
tality and violence in which hundreds 
were slain and trampled. In the end 
it required machine-guns to disperse 
them. 

A similar great outbreak in New 
York was curbed quickly a day later 
by the use of planes and tear-bombs, 
out two days alter there came a huge 
riot of unexampled bloodiness in Chi- 
cago, which cost several thousand 
lives and which resulted in the burn- 
ing of a third of the city. Beginning 
as a race riot and developing into a 
savage general battle for loot, it was 
notable for the fact that the troops, 
called to suppress it, broke up even 
before they reached the scene and 
occupied themselves in brutal looting 
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and battles of their own. And a score 
of great riots in the other cities of 
earth had similar results. 

Civilization seemed crashing, with 
this oncoming dissolution of its or- 
ganization and institutions. Had hu- 
manity gone insane indeed? Swiftly, 
with full realization of the peril upon 
it by then, a conference of the world’s 
most noted scientists had been called 
some days before at New York, to 
explain and to halt, if possible, this 
wave of seeming insanity that was 
gripping more of the masses of hu- 
manity each day and that was dis- 
integrating civilization. 

But when those scientists met, the 
world learned that they had a hun- 
dred different explanations of the 
thing, no two agreeing. The famous 
American alienist who had voiced his 
opinion days before reiterated his be- 
lief that the minds of men were giving 
way en masse beneath the strain of 
modern civilization. A Rumanian bac- 
teriologist claimed that the thing was 
the result of a contagious new brain 
disease spreading over earth, and 
claimed even to have isolated the bac- 
terium of that disease. The scientists, 
gripped seemingly by something of 
the erratic condition of mind they 
were striving to explain, argued these 
theories and others with utmost pas- 
sion, sometimes attacking each other. 
An English physicist, who suggested 
that earth was passing through strange 
mind-affecting gases in space, was 
assaulted by the proponent of another 
theory. And still more furious and 
incredulous, the world learned, was the 
reception given to the explanation of 
a New York biologist named Ferson, 
who claimed that the whole great terror 
was the result of the human races 
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slipping backward on the road of 
evolution! 

“World atavism! A throwback of all 
the world’s life on the road of evolu- 
tion!” So, they learned, Ferson had 
cried to the assembled scientists. “All 
earth’s animal life is beginning to slip 
back, and man, as the most recently 
developed animal, is slipping first, is 
going back toward the savage state, 
toward the cave-man or troglodyte, to- 
ward the ape! He is losing control of 
his passions as he goes back, which 
accounts for the violence that now fills 
earth! And he is losing the mental 
capacity of modern man, which ac- 
counts for his inability to operate 
any longer our modern machines! A 
world atavism that is beginning with 
the atavism of the human races!” 

“But what could cause such world 
atavism as that?” the incredulous 
scientists had cried. 

“The evolutionary theory of my 
former associate. Dr. Grant—” Fer- 
son had begun, but was interrupted 
by a chorus of derisive shouts pro- 
voked by the mention of the scientist 
whose ridiculous theory had been 
exploded. 

So Ferson had been forced from 
the meeting by the furious scientists, 
who seemed seized indeed with the 
erratic craziness that was gripping 
the world. Another day they ad- 
vanced and argued their theories, 
theories that grew ever more impos- 
sible, more incoherent, and then the 
meeting dissolved in a general riotous 
brawl of the arguing scientists. Thfcy, 
in common with the rest ot the races 
of men, seemed incapable longer of 
calm thought, of cool, unpassioned 
reasoning. Two were killed, throttled 
in the brawl that ended the meeting. 



and the rest scattered. They were not 
followed or punished, for now the 
disintegration of humanity’s institu- 
tions had become such that crime 
was unheeded. 

Men were ouirivalling each other 
in mad action. Those in high places 
as in low were gripped by the insanity 
that had apparently seized farth, and 
from the Cabinets and Congresses of 
a score of nations came declarations 
of war against other nations, for the 
slightest of reasons or for none at all. 
England, the United States, France, 
Germany, Italy, Turkey, Japan and 
China— these and a dozen others is- 
sued frenzied and incoherent calls to 
arms. But they were unheeded! Even 
war now could not penetrate the un- 
reasoning minds of men. Armies had 
broken up, all discipline and organi- 
zation vanishing. A few who tried to 
keep their soldiers in line found that 
the men could no longer handle the 
great guns and instruments of war, 
found that most of them were in- 
capable of the operation of rifles! 

Civilization was crashing with a 
prolonged roar of falling laws and 
institutions and customs echoing 
across the world. The ordinary meth- 
ods of transportation and production 
having completely broken down days 
before, the stream of food into the 
great cities had abruptly ceased. The 
brutal throngs that filled those cities 
subsisted by looting the existing food 
supplies for a time, but soon these 
were exhausted and then terrible bat- 
tles took place between the rioters for 
food which they had found. Battles 
they were of hordes of ragged brutes, 
of savages, who fought with knives or 
with their bare hands in the streets. 
Only occasionally was a shot heard. 
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for almost none there was now with 
sufficient dull glimmer of intelligence 
to manipulate a gun. 

In the shadow of the tall towers of 
New York, and in the brick and stone 
acres of London and the boulevards 
of Paris, thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of these savages swarmed, 
the ways choked with corpses of the 
slain. At night they crouched fearfully 
in hallways and offices and corridors, 
the vast cities lying dark and silent 
beneath the stars. Shapes of prowling 
animals were being seen in some of 
them by night. No wheel turned in all 
the world now, for none seemed left 
with intelligence enough .to operate the 
simplest machine. 

And these swarms that had been hu- 
man were changing in appearance too. 
The men were unshaven and hairier, 
it seemed. Much clothing had been 
discarded, crude belts that held knives 
or the like weapons being retained. 
They crouched now as they walked, 
their step a watchful, animal-like one. 
From under shaggy brows they stared 
at each other. Small, crude family- 
groups held together, the man battling 
other men for the possession of food. 
Some managed to kill animals, and 
wore the skins. 

They were troglodytes, millions of 
them, men such as the world had seen 
thousands of years before, as human- 
ity had been then. They were troglo- 
dytes, wandering through the cities 
and towns that they, themselves had 
built, staring in wondering fear about 
them at things the purpose of which 
they could not understand. But most 
had no wonder, only a brutal lack of 
interest in all save food and mating 
and sleep. There were no fires, for all 



had lost the use of fire and feared it 
now. 

Driven by hunger, great masses of 
them were pouring out of the cities 
into the countryside, to hunt roots and 
herbs and to kill small animals for 
food. They made rude shelters for a 
time, then abandoned them for caves 
and crannies in the rocks. They ceased 
to use knives or spears, they could but 
throw great stones at each other or 
wield chance clubs, or fight with bare 
hands. 

Many had remained in the cities 
and among them was more fighting. 
With each day they were changing far- 
ther, it seemed, going farther back 
along the long road of change that man 
had ascended so slowly through the 
ages, and that he was slipping back 
upon so swiftly. 

The streets of New York and Glas- 
gow and Constantinople and Yoko- 
hama saw them, these animal-like, 
ape-like hordes that wandered there. 
Ape-like they were becoming, indeed, 
swiftly hairier of body, more crouch- 
ing of gait, stooping occasionally in 
moving to run on hands and feet. 
Clothing they had discarded. The 
fragmentary, mumbled speech that 
they had kept until days before had 
given way to a meaningless medley of 
barking shouts and cries whose tone 
conveyed their crude attempt at com- 
munication. They roamed the great 
cities in little groups or tribes, of each 
of which one was the strongest, the 
tyrant, the acknowledged lord. 

And now, they were changing still. 
Were running more on hands and feet, 
walking upright less. Back from man 
to troglodyte, and from troglodyte to 
ape had the human races gone, and 
now were slipping back still into the 
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animal races from which the apes had 
come! World atavism— and it was 
wiping the last human-like forms from 
the face of earth! 

Of this great change that in days 
swept man back into the brutal forms 
of dead ages, I, Allan Harker, was a 
witness from the first. For it was at 
New York that the early manifesta- 
tions of the change had been first 
noticed, in that increasing wave of 
terrible crime that was in days to rage 
over the whole earth. 

Neither Ferson nor I, of course, had 
any suspicion of the thing’s real mag- 
nitude in those first days. We followed, 
with the same astonishment that held 
most in the world, the astounding 
growth of crime and violence, but it 
was remote from our own interests, and 
we were both very much absorbed in 
our differing work of experimentation. 
We spent more time on that work, in- 
deed, in those days than before, for 
both Ferson and I seemed to have lost 
a little of our usual skill and knowl- 
edge. I know that he caught himself 
in inexplicable lapses, and I know that 
I, usually the most patient of biolo- 
gists, forgot myself in sudden impatient 
rage on one or two occasions and 
smashed retorts and test-tubes about 
me. Neither of us dreamed, of course, 
that we were being affected by the 
same strange forces that were releasing 
humanity’s passions in a carnival of 
crime. 

But when a little later the great wave 
of crime that was making earth hideous 
was made more terrible by the in- 
numerable inexplicable accidents that 
were occurring, Ferson became 
thoughtful. He deserted his own white- 
tiled laboratories for the university’s 



psychological test -rooms with their 
strange recording instruments, and 
spent hours there carrying out intri- 
cate tests of the reactions of himself 
and others. It was after two days of 
such tests, when the fatal accidents oc- 
curring everywhere were taking toll of 
thousands of lives daily, and when al- 
most all industrial activity was slow- 
ing and stopping because of them, that 
Ferson came back, his countenance 
as I had never seen it. 

“I’ve found it, Allan,” he said 
quietly. “The cause of all this terror— 
these innumerable crimes and acci- 
dents and riotings.” 

“The cause of them?” I repeated, 
uncomprehendingly, and he nodded. 

“Yes, and that cause is world ata- 
vism! An atavism, a throwback, of all 
the world’s animal life, that is begin- 
ning with man as the most recently 
developed animal and that is taking 
place before our eyes! Taking place in 
ourselves even!” 

“World atavism!” I gasped. “But, 
Ferson— that such a thing could be- 
lt’s inconceivable!” 

He shook his head. “Not inconceiv- 
able. You remember Grant and his 
theory, that the evolution vibrations 
from the sun were what had pushed 
earth’s life up the road of evolution? 
And you remember that Grant said that 
were those evolution vibrations to 
cease to reach earth from the sun, all 
earth’s life would slip swiftly back upon 
that road?” 

“I remember,” I said, “but how 
could such a thing happen? What could 
ever halt the play of the sun’s evolu- 
tion vibrations on earth?” 

Ferson’s eyes were somber. “I do 
not know what could,” he said slowly, 
“but I think I know who could!” 
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“Ferson!” I cried. “You don’t for 
an instant think that Grant—” 

“I do think so,” he said, his voice 
steelly. “Grant discovered the exist- 
ence of the evolution vibrations— he 
alone of men knew all concerning them. 
Do you remember what he said when 
they refused to let him explain his 
theory even at that meeting? He said: 
‘I will give you proof of this. I will 
give you proof yet of this theory, 
and such a proof as the world has 
never seen before!” 

My mind was reeling. “Then you 
think that when Grant disappeared— 
that he—” 

“I think that that great proof that 
Grant promised in his rage to give 
the world is the world atavism that 
is upon humanity now! I think that 
Grant in some inconceivable way has 
used his knowledge and his power to 
deflect or dampen the evolution vibra- 
tions coming toward earth from the 
sun, and that it is because of the ab- 
sence of those vibrations that earth’s 
life is slipping backward!” 

“But where will it stop?” I ex- 
claimed. 

“It will not stop, Harker— this tre- 
mendous change has only begun. Man, 
the most recently evolved of all ani- 
mals, is changing first, and will go 
back through troglodyte and ape to 
the forms before them, back through 
changing beast-forms. By then the 
other dnimals of earth will be chang- 
ing also, thrown back along the evolu- 
tionary road, and that great atavism 
will continue until earth’s life has all 
changed back into the first crude 
protoplasmic forms from which eons 
ago it sprung!” 

“But what can we do?” I cried. 



“There must be some way of stop- 
ping this!” 

“There is only one way,” he said. 
“Grant is causing this great world ata- 
vism, is shutting off the sun’s evolu- 
tion vibrations from earth by projecting 
toward the sun, no doubt, a great 
dampening or neutralizing vibration 
that stifles them, annihilates them, 
at their source. We must find Grant’s 
whereabouts, must destroy whatever 
apparatus he is using to do that!” 

“Yet if all are changing— we two 
also must be changing!” I exclaimed, 
and he nodded. 

“We two are already a little af- 
fected as all men are, more or less. 
Our lapses of memory, the difficulties 
we have in our work now, these things 
in the last days are the result of 
this world atavism in us, just as the 
crimes and accidents filling earth are. 
And we two must protect ourselves 
against this tremendous change, what- 
ever we do, for on us depends the 
one chance of halting Grant’s terrible 
work. The world will never believe that 
that dread work is really going on 
until it is too late, so you and I must 
not change!” 

Ferson went swiftly on to explain 
his idea. This was none other than to 
construct two small projectors that 
would each automatically and cease- 
lessly generate artificial evolution vi- 
brations, vibrations affecting a limited 
range as the sun’s vibrations had af- 
fected all earth. These projectors in 
their compact cases could be worn on 
our bodies by each of us without being 
noticeable, and would keep each of 
us always thus in the range of the 
vital vibrations, so that we would not 
be affected by the world-wide absence 
of that which was causing this world 
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atavism. Whatever great dampening 
wave Grant was sending out toward 
the sun to neutralize its evolution 
vibrations would not, of course, affect 
the vibrations of our own little pro- 
jectors. 

The next two days saw us at work 
upon these projectors. The method of 
producing the evolution vibrations we 
knew, for as I have mentioned, they 
had been artificially produced in a 
small way by physicists upon Grant’s 
first announcement of his theory. The 
second day, therefore, saw our pro- 
jectors complete, small flat black cases 
that were strapped to our belts without 
being noticeable, each holding the tiny 
but marvelously powerful batteries that 
were the current-source, and the com- 
pact little generator that automatically 
and unendingly released the vital evolu- 
tion vibrations for a range of several 
feet. With these completed and work- 
ing, and secured thus by them from 
being ourselves affected by the ter- 
rible atavism that was upon the races 
of man, we began our greater work of 
locating Grant and the apparatus by 
which he was shutting off the sun’s 
vibrations and loosing this horror on 
the earth. 

For horror it had now become, and 
the world was waking up to its true 
nature as every sort of brutal pas- 
sion was released in terrible crime 
over it, and as the inexplicable mind- 
lessness of men brought on terrific 
accidents. Already a dozen of the 
greatest governments in cooperation 
had called a conference of earth’s 
greatest scientists at New York to ex- 
plain or to halt at least the horror 
that was sweeping earth. To that con- 
ference they came with each a different 
and more incredible explanation of the 



thing, and to it went Ferson and I 
to give them the true explanation and 
to turn them toward the search for 
Grant that might yet save humanity. 
But that explanation was never given, 
for Ferson’s first mention of world 
atavism was greeted with incredulous 
cries, and when he went on to men- 
tion Grant, such a derisive storm arose, 
that he was forced bodily from the 
meeting, leaving the scientists disputing 
fiercely over the most impossible of 
theories, supporting and opposing 
those theories by blows. 

For they, like the rest of humanity, 
seemed incapable now of clear and 
sustained thought upon any subject. 
Even Ferson and I, working day and 
night in the isolated upper Manhattan 
laboratories of the university, were 
able to see clearly what was happening 
about us. We were living, eating, 
sleepi ng at the laboratories by this ti me, 
for all means of transportation and all 
industrial activities were ceasing. Great 
masses of men roamed the streets of 
the city, some forming into gangs that 
made life terrible for the others, the 
rest engaged in indiscriminate looting. 
The great London riot and the abor- 
tive outbreak in lower New York had 
now taken place, and it was evident 
to all that the last shadow of law 
and order in the city was vanishing, 
for more and more the troops and po- 
lice who maintained it were engaging 
in the rioting themselves. 

News came still a little, in incoher- 
ently written and erratically printed 
sheets, for a few days, and it was thus 
we learned of the huge Chicago riot and 
subsequent fire. It marked the begin- 
ning of the end. Within a few days 
more utter lawlessness reigned over 
New York, corpses lay in its streets 
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and looters were everywhere. The uni- 
versity buildings, deserted now by all 
but ourselves, were not attacked except 
on a few occasions by the looting 
swarms, there being no food or other 
desirable things in them, and Ferson 
and I had rifles and pistols in our 
laboratory to repel the ragged and 
brutal gangs that might attack us. 

In those terrible days we were oc- 
cupied heart and soul in the work of 
locating Grant and whatever mech- 
anism it was by which he was casting 
this doom on humanity. It was Per- 
son’s idea that the great damping wave, 
which Grant must be sending toward 
the sun to halt the play of its endless 
evolution vibrations, would affect cer- 
tain recording instruments, if the cor- 
rect frequency for their circuits could 
be found. Once that was found, by 
observing the amount by which the 
instruments were affected at different 
locations by the waves of the great 
damping vibration, we could calculate 
and chart that great wave’s source with 
some degree of accuracy. It seemed to 
me a very slender chance, yet I knew 
as well as did Ferson that it was the 
one possible way. Grant, we knew, 
would have protected himself, as we 
had, by a small artifical projector of 
the vibrations. 

So in those fearful days we worked 
with the recording instruments, watch- 
ing them at each new trial for some 
indication of the force whose source 
we sought. The whole great mass of 
New York’s giant structures that 
stretched southward and downward 
from our laboratory lay now in com- 
plete darkness each night; the last 
wonted activities of civilization having 
ceased in it as elsewhere. Ragged 
hordes of savages roamed it, savages 



so hairy and crouching and brutal of 
face, seeming each day more progna- 
thous of jaw and slanting of brow and 
animal-like of eye, that we knew them 
to be troglodytes, cave-men, men such 
as humanity had been ages before 
and such as it was over aH earth now. 

We saw them occasionally prowl- 
ing through the university grounds 
in search of food, shambling toward 
us with lowering brows to attack us 
when they glimpsed us, but fleeing in 
fear when we fired over their heads. 
For none of them could manipulate so 
complicated a thing as' a firearm. All 
earth’s hundreds of millions were 
prowling their way in just such brutal 
bands, thrown back to the state that 
had been man’s before history’s dawn. 
And ever more brutal and hairy and 
animal-like they were becoming as they 
slipped back farther still, back from 
troglodyte to ape! Mankind was gone, 
transformed into these still-changing 
brutes— all except Ferson and me. 

I cannot tell now in full of those 
terrible last days of change, those days 
in which in our chance glimpses we 
saw men making that other terrible 
step backward, from troglodyte to ape. 
For Ferson and I were working with 
the speed of utter despair. Even were 
Grant’s terrible work to be halted, 
the sun’s evolution vibrations again re- 
leased on earth, it would take them un- 
told ages to raise the brute-like beings 
about us to the status of men once 
more. Humanity was passing, had 
passed, into the brute around us, yet 
for their sake, for the sake of the 
humanity that might rise again in 
the dim future, we kept to our efforts, 
sought still to halt this awful change, 
that would otherwise not stop until 
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projoplasmic slime alone was left living 
on earth. 

We had found the correct frequency 
for the circuits of our recording instru- 
ments, and in feverish haste set up those 
instruments at intervals of a mile, 
working through the night. The weird- 
est of work it was, the vast city’s 
streets and structures silent in the 
night around us, the countless hordes 
of brute-like beings that once had 
built them now cowering in the build- 
ings in ape-like fear of the night’s 
mysteries. We took our readings, has- 
tened back to our laboratory, and 
dawn found us marking those readings 
on the great chart-map of the section 
we had ready. Somewhere in that sec- 
tion, womewhere near New York, we 
knew. Grant lurked with his terrible 
mechanism, our first readings having 
shown us that. And now, as with 
trembling hands Ferson and I drew 
the graphs on the big chart, we stared 
fora moment after in complete silence. 

Those lines converged at a point 
in a midtown block of the great city 
south of us, a block occupied by a 
single gigantic building whose aspiring 
tower was in sight of our laboratory’s 
windows! 

For moments Ferson and I stared 
from chart to tower in silence, and 
then without words we had turned, 
seen to the filled magazines of the pis- 
tols at our belts, and were passing 
out of the laboratory into the bright 
sunlight. As silent as ever, we started 
southward. 

Never, were my existence extended 
a thousand years, would there be 
blotted from my memory that jour- 
ney southward through the silent to- 
wers of New York that Ferson and 
I made then. For the great city that 



lay silent about us beneath the bril- 
liant noon sunshine, was a city of 
horror unutterable. Dead lay thick 
in its streets and great dogs, already 
strange and fierce and wolflike, ran in 
packs among them. The rusting wrecks 
of smashed automobiles were piled 
at every corner. No window of all 
we passed remained intact, sidewalks 
and streets were sprinkled with shiv- 
ered glass. Westward across the river 
a great fire was burning in the cities 
there, pouring black volume of flame- 
laced smoke up to the skies. But more 
terrible than all of these things were 
the hordes, the swarms of creatures 
that moved through the streets and 
ways about us, the countless creatures 
that once had been the city’s people! 

Great ape-like creatures they were, 
not apes such as men had known, 
but ape-like races such as men had 
sprung from eons before. In groups 
and packs of scores they roamed 
the city’s ways. Covered with thick 
hair, stooped and crouching of gait, 
the garments that they had worn as 
men torn and discarded, there was in 
them no semblance to humanity. They 
walked stiffly toward each other, 
stooping to rest hairy forearms on the 
ground each few steps. They growled 
and barked in rage, or chattered 
volubly and meaninglessly. The ma- 
jority were prowling in wrecked stores 
for fragments of food. Others moved 
along the streets in a search for small 
animals, for insects even. 

Growling in rage their groups came 
toward Ferson and me as we moved 
onward, but each time a pistol-shot 
sent them fleeing from us. We moved 
on, never speaking, Ferson’s face icy 
calm, my own brain reeling. We came 
at last to the base of the giant build- 
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ing that we knew must hold what- 
ever mechanism Grant was using to 
withhold the evolution vibrations from 
the earth. 

Ferson turned to speak to me for 
the first time. “Somewhere in here,” 
he whispered. “We must search, Har- 
ker— to find Grant’s apparatus—” 

“And if he is with it?” I asked, 
but his only answer was to tighten 
his grip oh the pistol in his hand. 

We passed into the great building’s 
marble entrance hall, a place of dim 
shadows, through which we stumbled 
over prostrate dead. We went quickly 
through the looted, wrecked rooms 
that had been the luxurious shops of 
its first level. Then the stairs, and we 
were going upward, level after level, 
searching through the immense build- 
ing’s numberless offices and rooms. In 
one or two were dead, and some 
had been wrecked, but in none, in no 
part of the building, it seemed, were 
any of the ape-like throngs. That seem- 
ed encouraging, somehow, and with 
beating hearts we pressed on upward. 

Level after level. We were high in the 
immense building; its floors here were 
smaller of extent because of its pyra- 
midal form. Yet there was no sound 
from the shadows about us, no sign 
of what we sought. Despair was grow- 
ing in us, for we were high in the 
great tower that was the building’s 
uppermost part, and had found noth- 
ing. Through the shadowy halls we 
pressed still, and through the silent 
rooms lit with the told of the westward- 
swinging sun. But as we moved up 
the narrow stair toward the last and 
highest level of the great tower, some- 
thing flamed in Ferson’s eyes as in 
mine. 



A sound had come from above to 
our ears, a steady, slow clicking as of 
a great clock. Pistols in hand, we 
moved up, found ourselves in a small 
hall at the tower’s side. The unused 
elevhtor-shaft was beside us, and the 
stairs that led to the roof. But before 
us was the single door that gave ac- 
cess, apparently, to the whole space 
of the tower’s uppermost level. And 
from behind it came the slow clicking 
to our ears! 

As one we crossed the hall toward 
that door. Ferson’s hand on its knob 
turned slowly, and slowly, astound- 
ingly, the door swung open. Our pis- 
tols lowered for the moment in our 
amazement, we stepped through, stop- 
ped. A dozen feet before us stood 
Grant, a heavy automatic in his hand 
trained upon us. 

Silence. In it Grant’s eyes held 
ours. His dark-browed powerful face 
was lit with unholy triumph, with 
sardonic exultation. I saw that before 
us was the whole space of the tower’s 
highest level, thrown into one great 
room. Huge black-cased and powerful 
batteries were ranged upon each other 
in scores at one side of the room. Ar- 
mored cables led fromthem through in- 
calculable generators and transformers 
to a great object at the big room’s 
center. It was like a giant search- 
light, a dozen feet or more in diameter, 
swung in a frame resembling gimbals, 
so that it could be turned in any di- 
rection. The twelve-foot disk inside it 
glowed silently with white light, and 
the great thing was turned to face ex- 
actly the sinking sun westward. It was 
slowly following the descending sun, 
turning slowly under the action of a 
great dock-mechanism, whoseclicking 
was loud in our ears still. 
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Grant, Ferson and I— we were silent 
there in the room, all motionless, until 
Grant spoke. His voice was metallic, 
controlled, mocking. 

“Ferson and Harker,” he was say- 
ing. “Ferson and Harker, who believed 
in my theory, my power, it seems, when 
none else on earth did. Who made 
projectors like the one that I wear, 
and have escaped the world doom 
that I have released. Have escaped 
and have come in search of me, 
with pistols in their hands, even!” 

My brain was racing. I knew that 
to lift the arms in our grasp meant 
instant death. Grant’s sardonic mirth 
lashed suddenly out in scorn. 

“To come through the city to- 
ward this building firing shots!” he 
mocked. “Shots that made those brute- 
swarms beneath us flee, but that 
warned me at the same time of your 
coming! To steal clumsily in upon me 
that way, thinking to surprise me 
and halt the work that’s not yet fin- 
ished!” 

“That work has gone on too long. 
Grant,” said Ferson slowly, his voice 
strange. “It cannot go on longer.” 

“Cannot?” came the bitter voice. 
“You mistake Ferson— it must and 
shall. What are they now but brutes, 
animals; the world of men that derided 
and refused my work, that might have 
transformed them into gods? Brutes, 
and even more brutal shall they be- 
come, going down through form after 
form to the first protoplasm. They 
asked for proof— I have given the world 
proof, have thrown back humanity 
eons on the road of progress! And I 
will throw them and all earth’s life 
back farther still! This great projector— 
it is worth the months it took to build 
it— months that I toiled here and posed 



as a scientist studying electrical phe- 
nomena, working to finish the pro- 
jector at last and turn its great damp- 
ing vibration toward the sun in a 
mighty ray! A vibration turned to 
neutralize and destroy that part of 
the sun’s evolution vibrations radiat- 
ing toward earth! You have lost, Fer- 
son— Harker, for you both die this 
moment and this projector shall con- 
tinue to withhold the evolution vibra- 
tions from earth until its life has been 
thrown back in this world atavism into 
the primal protoplasm! Until I alone 
am left living alone—” 

His pistol roared, for it was at that 
instant that Ferson leaped. But even 
the bullet could not halt Ferson’s 
rush, so swift and unexpected was 
it, and he struck Grant, knocked him 
back, I leaped toward the projector. 

Grant’s pistol was detonating even 
as he was knocked back, though, and 
half-way to the machine something 
seemed to strike me two swift, smash- 
ing blows beneath the shoulder. I 
swayed, staggered on to the projector, 
was beneath it and reaching toward the 
cables leading into it. Grant was spring- 
ing toward me, his pistol at my 
head. But behind him Ferson, blood 
on his lips and on his breast, half- 
raised himself, the pistol in his hand 
speaking. At its crack Grant swayed, 
collapsed and fell, the black compact 
case at his belt, that had preserved 
him, breaking loose as he struck the 
floor. 

Ferson, leaning, had his dimming 
eyes upon me, striving to speak. I 
reached, grasped the cables, tore at 
them once, twice, and then they had 
ripped loose. The white light of the 
disk inside the great projector van- 
ished, and the mechanism that moved 
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it ceased its clicking. The world ata- 
vism, that had thrown the races of man 
back to the state that had been theirs 
eons before, was ended at last! Ferson, 
his eyes on mine, seemed to smile 
feebly in approval. Then his body slip- 
ped quietly down and he lay as motion- 
less and silent as Grant. 

AFTERWORD 

I have been writing here in this silent 
room for a time, whose length I cannot 
guess. Westward, though, the sun is 
touching the horizon, its level rays 
searching through this room, over the 
great projector and over Ferson and 
Grant, lying silent before me. 

My life is ebbing swiftly from me with 
each passing minute, yet with the age- 
old instinct of man strong in me I 
have striven thus to leave a record of 
the great change, that men of the 
future in some far day may read. 

Men of the future! For there will be 
such, there must be such. The upward 
surge of evolutionary progress that has 
been interrupted, set back, here on 
earth begins again its slow upward 
climb with the halting of this projec- 



tor. the coming again of the evolution 
vibrations that are now playing on earth 
again. Beneath me, in the silent city, 
there swarm the ape like hordes that 
were once humanity, but through the 
coming ages they will climb up again 
through troglodyte and savage bar- 
barian to man! 

And it is for those men of the far 
future that I have written with my last 
strength these words, as a record and 
a warning that I shall enclose in the 
steel box beside me. 

A warning that their civilization be 
never cast back from man to brute as 
ours has been. And if God send that 
they heed that warning, none among 
them ever shall die as I die now, the 
last man of all men, looking down 
through the sunset into the familiar 
but infinitely strange city, where roam 
the hordes that once were men. Sun- 
set! Sunset for our civilization, our 
races, as for the earth. But, dying, I 
know that after their passing there 
must come with the slow upward climb 
of evolution new races, new civiliza- 
tions, as surely as after sunset and 
night must come the— 

The- End 
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What he saw so appalled Professor Zatt that he became a recluse. Not such 
a strange reaction, as a couple of later researchers discover. For what else 
was the man to do when presented with an unbelievable problem which only 



would be resolved, finally, by a treaty 
Zatt's "gnats." 



W7" OU know-, I feel as though 
X we were on the verge of a 
great discovery!” 

Warner stopped in the middle of the 
floor with his big microscope in his 
hands and looked down at me kneel- 
ing before a half-filled packing case 
as though to make sure I was giving 
proper attention to his remarks. 

“I only wish I could approach my 
own work with such enthusiasm,” I 
replied. 

“No," he corrected, “it’s not ex- 
actly enthusiasm; it’s more like a 
presentiment. I don’t say it will be 
my luck to do it, but I do believe 
that some one is going to make 
discoveries concerning these Zatts that 
will go far beyond ordinary entomo- 
logical research.” 

“They are such strange creatures,” 
he went on, kneeling to put the heavy 
instrument in its specially built case, 
which I had set on the floor to give 
more table room for sorting. 



between mankind, and of all things. 



“There has been so much mystery 
about their appearance and disap- 
pearance, their extraordinary habits, 
and the experiences of investigators 
have been so altogether weird and 
baffling that I am convinced that these 
Zatts are no ordinary bugs.” 

“That’s why,” he resumed after 
a moment's pause, “I am taking our 
own microscope in addition to the 
regular field equipment. I only wish 
the department would stand for the 
expense of our going by plane instead 
of train and boat. Like as not the 
Zatts will be gone before we get 
there. They only stayed in Wisconsin 
about a week last year.” 

I was somewhat flattered by his 
speaking of “our” microscope. It was 
an exceedingly liberal recognition of 
the minor part I had played in its 
construction. 

Some five years before I had become 
acquainted with Warner through the 
mere accident of havinglived across the 
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hall from him at the “Beaver,” a sort 
of bachelor home, half rooming house, 
half hotel, patronized by Washington’s 
government employees. I had been at- 
tracted by his half serious, half humor- 
ous ways; his optimistic outlook on life 
and, above all, by his altogether whole- 
hearted, contagious and care -free 
laugh. 

I had lost no time in making friends 
with him. I felt as though I were ac- 
quiring a volume of superior poems 
or a fine musical instrument or any 
other of the luxuries of life. I counted 
that I had found something to relieve 
the humdrum routine of life in the 
government patent office. 

I soon learned that he was a junior 
assistant entomologist in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. His hobby was op- 
tical instruments and lenses. Later he 
succeeded in developing a combina- 
tion of special lenses which he hoped 
and finally believed would treble— or 
at least double— the power of the most 
up-to-date and best equipped micro- 
scope on the market. 

Knowing that I had to examine many 
optical and surgical instruments at the 
Patent Office, he judged that I would 
be familiar with the mechanics of 
such instruments and so invited me to 
help him develop the mountings and 
adjustments for his proposed instru- 
ment. 

I entered into this work with en- 
thusiasm, and although the require- 
ments of the case involved a great 
many intricate and complicated de- 
tails, we emerged at last with a de- 
vice that bade fair to realize my friends 
highest hopes. However, he had not 
had time to test it fully, either as to 
the superior power of the lenses or 
the efficiency of the operating devices 



when the unexpected call came to go 
into the field to investigate the Zatts, 
a field, by the way, located in the 
tropical south. 

And so here, we were, hurriedly 
packing, in order to leave on the 
evening train. 

In the morning I received a tele- 
phone call from Warner. In high 
spirits and great excitement he told 
me that he had received an emer- 
gency assignment to go south and in- 
vestigate the sudden appearance of the 
“Zatts,” of which we had read in the 
morning papers. His assistant was 
sick— Warner was not a full-fledged 
operator— would I like to go with him? 
He could secure for me a temporary 
emergency appointment. 

Would I like to go with him? It 
was nearly time for my annual vaca- 
tion. I had not used my allowable sick- 
leave days of absence; I had long 
contemplated a visit to the tropics; 
this seemed a providential opportun- 
ity. 

Quickly obtaining leave of absence, 
I grabbed my coat and hat and hurried 
back to the “Beaver.” Warner was al- 
ready there, making up his outfit. 

“Good man,” was his brief com- 
ment. “Thought you’d be with me.” 

I fell to helping him pack. 

Two hours later Warner announced 
his conviction that we were on the verge 
of a great discovery. 

, The time for our train was not far 
off, and we still had a great deal to 
do, so I reserved comment for the time 
being and applied myself to the work 
at hand. 

Just as we were about to leave the 
house, Warner was called to the tele- 
phone, and I held the taxi while he 
talked. 
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“It was that pest De Morse,” he 
announced as he hurriedly rejoined me; 
“he is going out for the Foundation. 
I don’t know how he found out I was 
going, but he called to ask me to go 
with him. He can’t get away for two 
days yet, but he wanted me to wait 
for him! Imagine the nerve of the man; 
I wouldn't want him along, anyway. 
The less I have to do with that fellow 
the better I like it. Even his name 
annoys me. ‘Calvin Learned De 
Morse’? His initials ought to be 
C.A.D. instead of C.L.D.” 

He laughed in his own inimitable 
way and lapsed again into his habitual 
good humor. 

I knew De Morse only slightly. My 
impressions were of a large, some- 
what egotistic and rather ill-mannered 
young man, who prefaced most of 
his remarks with I’s, and who seemed 
to be strikingly devoid of those per- 
sonal traits which one naturally asso- 
ciates with the methodical and pains- 
taking temperament of a scientist. 

I imagined he had secured his posi- 
tion with the Foundation through some 
political pull or high finance intrigue, 
rather than through any personal abil- 
ity. I heartily shared my companion’s 
aversion to being associated with him, 
and felt that we were happily rid of 
him. 

Once settled for the long train ride, 
we had opportunity to discuss our er- 
rand and to consider the nature of 
the strange little creatures, the Zatts, 
on whose trail we were expected to 
camp. Warner knew considerably more 
about them than I did, since they were, 
so to speak, in his own bailiwick; but 
it soon transpired that even our com- 
bined knowledge was somewhat mea- 
ger. 



These tiny creatures, scarcely more 
than a sixteenth of an inch long over 
all, had appeared for the first time— 
so far as science was aware— in a sparse- 
ly settled region north of the Baltic 
Sea. They had spread over a large 
territory, but stayed only two or three 
weeks, disappearing without doing any 
appreciable damage to crops or other 
property. 

The locality was so remote and the 
insects’ stay so brief that no reput- 
able entomologist was afforded an op- 
portunity to study them or their habits. 
Three years later they appeared in 
several counties of northern Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota. During their few 
days’ stay, they were carefully observed 
by a number of local and more or less 
amateur entomologists, and by Pro- 
fessor Arnold B. Zatt, a zoologist of 
some renown. 

Professor Zatt prepared a descrip- 
tion for the Entomological Society of 
America, and the species was named 
for him. 

Shortly after submitting the descrip- 
tion, however, the professor asked to 
have its publication postponed, saying 
that he believed it to contain certain 
errors of a fundamental nature, and 
that he wished to revise it. 

But his request came too late. The 
description had already been pub- 
lished. Soon after, the professor went 
abroad. It was understood that his 
health had suddenly failed. He did not 
return, but went into seclusion in some 
mountain health resort. 

Warner said he had learned through 
private sources but on good authority 
that the professor’s wife had told a 
few close friends that her husband had 
been the victim of a practical joke! 

It seemed that the specimen captured 
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and examined by Professor Zatt had 
been stolen, presumably by mischiev- 
ous college students, and a cleverly 
constructed metal and fabric model 
was substituted. 

The entomologist had not detected 
the trick until after he had prepared 
and submitted his description Then, 
one day, he discovered the deception 
quite by accident. Being unable to de- 
termine of what stage in his work this 
substitution had been effected, and 
fearing some of his observations had 
been based on the appearance of the 
dummy, he had made a tardy effort 
to withdraw the description. 

For some strange and unaccount- 
able reason, no one other than Profes- 
sor Zatt had succeeded in preserving 
a specimen. 

In the first place, although the in- 
sects had appeared in great numbers 
and over a large area, they seemed 
especially shy and elusive, and be- 
cause of their great agility were very 
hard to capture. Then, too, their very 
diminutive size had rendered them both 
easy to lose and hard to preserve from 
decomposition. It seemed to be a com- 
mon complaint that even mounted 
specimens vanished completely! 

Little or nothing was known of their 
manner of reproduction. No eggs were 
discovered, and no partially grown 
or immature specimens were reported. 

But perhaps the most striking and 
altogether unique characteristic of 
these creatures was that they appeared 
to attack metals of all kinds, especial- 
ly steel and copper. Wire, bridges, ma- 
chinery— in fact everything of hard me- 
tal fell prey to their ravages. Little ac- 
tual damage was reported, since only 
the surface of various objects had been 
removed. 



“Perhaps,” observed Warner whim- 
sically, “they only need a little iron 
for a blood tonic.” 

He had brought with him a copy of 
Professor Zatt’s description in the An- 
nals of the Entomological Society of 
America. It was clearly and concisely 
written, and we studied it with new 
interest. 

A new species of Odonata 
from Wisconsin 
by Zatt 

Odonata Likelullidae Anax min- 
utus. New species. This most un- 
usual species of Anax is differen- 
tiated from all other species of 
this genus by its extremely dim- 
inutive size; being only 2mm. 
in length, with a wing spread of 
4mm. Body elongate; general pre- 
dominating color, metallic blue. 
Head and eyes brilliangirridescent 
green. Pronotum streaked with 
bright red. Abdomen dotted with 
yellow. Median dorsal yellow 
streak with lateral dark lines on 
either side. 

—“Rather bizarre scheme of color- 
ation for Odonata,” observed Warner. 

Observations as to habitat and feed- 
ing stressed the fact that this species 
was restricted to districts remote from 
human occupation, and that they fed 
to some extent on metallic substances. 

After two days’ travel, having left 
the main line and crept along for 
several hours on a branch road, we 
arrived at Bantry, the nearest station 
to our destination. 

Bantry we found to be only a jerk- 
water station with two or three stores, 
a post office and a garage. 
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From here on it was necessary to go 
by boat. But there were no boats to 
be had. 

A full day was lost before we suc- 
ceeded in hiring a fishing boat from a 
fisherman who was laid up with blood 
poisoning. 

A helpful neighbor showed us how to 
operate the boat, and we got our lug- 
gage aboard and prepared to set out; 
having first secured all available in- 
formation as to the locality where the 
Zatts had been seen. 

As we were embarking we heard a 
train coming into the station. In a few 
minutes lusty shouts came from that 
direction and a man came running 
toward us, calling on us to wait. 

It was De Morse. 

He had traveled by plane as far as 
he could on the regular mail route, 
and then taken the train. Since we had 
the only available boat, we could 
hardly refuse to take him along, albeit 
he was about as welcome as the 
smallpox. 

In order to save time, we all went 
back for his luggage. At that he had 
to hire a bystander to help carry 
it. Warner thought he must have a 
tent outfit for himself and another for 
the Zatts. 

It was a balmy, beautiful day when 
we started. As we passed along through 
the narrow passages and out across the 
clear, shallow bays, a panorama of 
tropic beauty such as we had never 
seen before greeted our Northern eyes. 

In one shallow lagoon a flock of 
tall, snow-white herons waded, posing 
and preening in graceful attitudes, 
seemingly unmindful of our presence. 
Their long shimmering reflections wad- 
ed or posed with them, or perhaps 
did a little fantastic dance on their 



own when the glass-like surface of the 
water was disturbed by some tiny 
vagrant breeze. 

In another pond a school of mullet 
was at play. They sprang out of the 
water in long, graceful curves, sending 
up a spray of silvery drops, as they 
descended, which gilttered and spark- 
led in the morning sunlight like a show- 
er of diamonds. 

Long, shining, silvery-white fishes 
swam in the crystal - clear waters 
beneath us and mingled with the butter- 
fly-tinted angel fish; multitudes of 
quick little zebra fish darted here 
and there. 

Beside a narrow lagoon the tropic 
jungle came right down to the water’s 
edge. Indeed, a few thirsty banyan 
trees were wading out a little way, 
until the tide rose halfway to the 
crooked knees. 

Long festoons of soft gray Spanish 
moss bedecked the giant live oaks; 
while exquisite orchids and a multi- 
tude of other air-plants grew in pro- 
fusion high up amid the branches of 
trees that seemed to be holding them 
out for us to admire. 

Stately and picturesque palms rattled 
their fronds soothingly in the breeze 
and mingled their reflections with those 
of the colossal cypresses where the 
waters of the lagoon were still and 
smooth as a mirror. 

Through all this Warner and I sat 
in the stern, our eyes glued to the sur- 
roundings. Only the necessity of guid- 
ing the boat could distract our atten- 
tion from the enchantment. 

But all unmindful of the world 
about him, De Morse sat in the bow 
writing letters on his portable type- 
writer. We wondered at his complac- 
ency. Or was it density? 
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“You kill him,” demanded Warner 
in whimsical exasperation. “I’ve got a 
lame arm.” 

But I declined, on the grounds 
that he was too dead already. 

In later afternoon we arrived at the 
head of the little inlet beyond which 
we had been advised to make our 
camp. 

Here, in a picturesque little grove 
surrounding a clear spring some twen- 
ty or thirty rods from the shore, we 
pitched our tents and established our 
paraphernalia. 

Of course we had to help De Morse 
with his tent; but we made it a point 
to place it well apart from our own. 
To his eager proposal that we cook 
and eat together, we turned a deaf 
ear. 

We had no intentions of taking on a 
boarder. 

His supplies, hurriedly bought while 
we were stowing his luggage in the 
boat, consisted only of a strip of 
bacon and some tinned biscuits. 

“I will buy something from the 
natives,” he had declared confidently. 
“There will be some one living some- 
where near.” 

We were now in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the locality where, if we 
were to believe the reports, the Zatts 
were to be found. But we saw no 
signs of them while we were making 
camp. 

It was so late when we finished, that 
we decided to postpone further search 
till morning. 

Warner was so impatient to get 
started that he scarcely slept, and we 
were up at the first peep of dawn. 

While I concocted a light breakfast 
over the embers of our campfire, he 
scurried about far and near for what 



he was now calling the “bugs.” 

Since he found nothing, it was evi- 
dent that we would have to go farther 
afield. So when we had eaten, we 
took our collecting outfit and set out 
across country. Meanwhile we had seen 
nothing of De Morse. No doubt 
he was still sleeping, and we were 
only too glad to let him sleep. 

We had two hand nets of very fine 
mesh and a smaller one, at the end of 
a long bamboo fishing pole. We also 
had a small sweeping-net. 

The countryside seemed alive with 
all manner of flying and creeping 
things; many of them were new to us, 
and Warner found it hard to refrain 
from lingering to capture and scrutin- 
ize a host of interesting specimens. 
The Zatts were our objective, and he 
was resolved to waste none of our pre- 
cious time on other things. Even now 
we might be too late. Perhaps the 
Zatts were already gone. 

There seemed to be no one living 
in the neighborhood; but we saw a 
small sawmill beside a clump of cy- 
presses. Here and there were a few 
patches of bush and standing timber, 
but in the main the country was fairly 
open and walking was not difficult. 

We tried to take note of our bearings 
so that we would not get lost, and 
made a wide swing about the camp. 
Not until nearly noon did we find 
any signs of our quarry. Then, as we 
came out of a thicket by a small 
stream, we saw a cloud of some sort 
of flying things several rods ahead of 
us. 

They seemed to be rising from the 
ground. 

“That must be our game,” shouted 
Warner, quickening his pace. 

But the cloud of insects kept their 
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distance, while more and more rose 
from the ground and joined them. We 
hurried after, but they were as swift 
as we. So we stopped and searched in 
the grass and among the bushes, hop- 
ing to find strays. With the sweeping- 
net we combed patches of grass and 
soil. It proved to be a fruitless search. 

Meanwhile the clouds of flying 
things settled back to earth; only a 
few remained aloft, as if to act as 
lookouts for the rest. 

“Well, I feel like a city detective,” 
declared Warner, after he had made a 
fruitless dash with the net on the end 
of the fishpole— “always baffled.” And 
he laughed as naturally as though he 
were back home at the “Beaver.” I 
was footsore, hot and tired, and 
scratched with brambles; but I laughed, 
too. I couldn’t help it; his merriment 
was always contagious, and he usually 
gave two or three little preliminary 
snorts before cracking any joke; snorts 
that were so full of pent-up mirth 
and whimsicality that you were moved 
to laugh with and at him regardless 
of the thought that was amusing him. 

We moved on, in the hope of find- 
ing a locality where the insects were 
more numerous or less afraid. 

In the distance we could see another 
sawmill, apparently deserted. Remem- 
bering the reputed taste of the Zatts 
for all things metal, we decided to visit 
it. 

“Perhaps they will invite us to join 
them at their dinner of saw teeth and 
boiler iron,” said Warner hopefully. 

It proved to be a good idea— I 
mean that of visiting the place. We 
saw clouds of the little creatures all 
about it as we approached. But they 
took wing before we got near enough 
to reach them. 



Upon examining the machinery, we 
found that its surfaces in many places 
had been attacked, leaving large shin- 
ing blotches. 

Returning to a clump of nearby 
bushes, we allowed the Zatts to re- 
turn to the machines; cudgeling our 
brains the while for some scheme 
whereby to make a capture. 

Warner presently had an idea. 

“We will throw the net at them, par- 
achute-wise,” he announced. 

Taking one of the nets, he fastened 
it open with twigs. Then with coarse 
thread from our emergency kit, he 
suspended a stone, after the manner of 
a parachute leaper, from its round rim. 

Cautiously, he approached the mill; 
and when the insects, commencing to 
rise, formed a little cloud, he let fly 
his net. It passed through a fringe of 
the cloud and fell on a pile of saw- 
dust. I ran to pick it up. We ex- 
amined it eagerly, but it was empty. 

After waiting a few minutes, War- 
ner made another cast; this time with 
better results. Two of the little fellows 
were bagged. 

Through the pocket magnifier, they 
looked just like diminutive dragon flies, 
often called devil’s darning needles or 
spindles. 

“They are unmistakably oftheOdo- 
nata order,” observed Warner, “a sort 
of miniature replica of Anax junius.” 

“We will kill this one,” he went 
on, dipping one of them in his cyan- 
ide jar; “but we will put the other 
one in the live-box.” 

We were a jubilant and well content- 
ed pair as we jogged back to camp. 

De Morse was nowhere to be seen; 
but it was eviaent mat he nad prepared 
some sort of meal at our campfire. 
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and our little coffee pot had been 
moved over to the makeshift table in 
front of his tent. 

It was midafternoon, and we had 
breakfasted early. Needless to say we 
were as hungry as a pair of wolves 
after our long tramp. But Warner was 
too taken up with his new specimens 
to consider my proposal to rest and 
eat. 

“I want to have a look at one of 
them through the low power lens,” 
he declared. “Later we can make a 
careful examination.” 

So, while he was fussing with details 
of setting up the folding card table and 
fixing a microscope stand, I brought 
water from the spring and set to work 
to make a quick lunch. When the 
food was ready, the young scientist 
came away from his instruments very 
reluctantly. 

“They are strange creatures,” he 
mused, more to himself than to me, I 
fancied. 

For a few minutes he ate in si- 
lence. 

“How did you get on?” I asked 
curiously. 

“Excuse my rotten manners,” he 
apologized, coming out of a brown 
study. “I had quite forgotten for the 
moment that your curiosity must be as 
great as my own. I didn’t get very 
far, though I did get one look at 
the beast; rather at the front end of 
him. I am using the dead one, because 
the live one will have to be handled 
so carefully to keep him from getting 
away. You know how elusive they are 
reputed to be. And I am taking no 
chances of the other one’s coming to 
life and flying away! The first thing 
I did was cut him in two, I am like 
Caesar,” he explained with one of 



his preliminary snorts; “’divide and 
conquer.’ ” 

But his spontaneous and jubilant 
laugh, in which I joined heartily in 
spite of my weary legs, was of short 
duration. 

“I never saw such legs,” he went 
on seriously; “they look more like 
pieces of machinery than real insect 
legs; and the luster is more that of 
metal than of chitin. 

“The front legs appear to be fitted 
with ordinary two-clawed feet. But the 
second pair have extremities that look 
for all the world like wheels! I sup- 
pose the feet must be so curled and 
curved as to produce that effect. I 
was just making an attempt to 
straighten one of them out when you 
called me. It couldn’t possibly be a 
wheel, of course. There is no such 
think in all nature. The wheel is man’s 
own invention. And besides, if there 
had been anything so startlingly ex- 
traordinary about the thing’s feet, Zatt 
would have noticed it and reported the 
circumstance.” 

“Well, it was known that the pro- 
fessor’s eyes had been failing him for 
a number of years; student assist- 
ants did much of his actual seeing for 
him. Perhaps they overlooked much 
of importance. 

“Besides,” I added jokingly, “this 
is the age of evolution. Maybe the 
Zatt has developed a wheel since the 
old scientist made his observations. 
Look how the King’s charger has 
become a motor car.” 

Warner made no comment but 
mused deeply. 

“Of course, it is only a resemblance; 
it may be only an optical illusion,” 
he decided; “but I still say these 
are the strangest insects I ever saw.” 
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It was hot and still, and so after 
eating we lay down in the shade of 
a tree to rest. Fleecy clouds were 
drifting lazily overhead, and we fell 
into a discussion of their height and 
composition. Presently I dozed. 

I was roused by Warner saying, “I 
believe there is one of them now.” 

I opened my eyes to see him half 
sitting up and looking at something 
apparently a few feet to one side and 
above him. 

“One of what?” I asked. 

“One of the Zatts.” 

“Oh, you are dreaming,” I ban- 
tered. “You’ve been thinking of them 
so much lately that you see them 
when you shut your eyes.” 

But I bestirred myself with interest, 
and soon made out a tiny insect, hov- 
ering almost stationary. It was so small, 
we could not identify it for certain; 
and when 'Warner rose to get his fine 
net, it darted out of sight. 

“Well, let’s go and have a little 
session with the ones we have,” sug- 
gested Warner, aroused by this time; 
together we went into the tent. 

“I put the parts into the glass,” he 
observed as we approached the table, 
“so they wouldn’t blow away.” 
Suddenly, he was all excited. 
“What’s this? Something is at the 
one in the glass!” Picking up a little 
magnifier that lay on the table, he 
peered through it, while with the 
naked eye I made out a little group 
of metallic-looking insects. 

“It’s two other Zatts,” Warner 
announced: “yes, it is, sure enough,” 
he continued after a little further scru- 
tiny. “They must have come to the 
funeral. But I only see one piece of 
my specimen. Can it be they have eat- 
en it up? Bring the net. Or wait. I 



will get them this way.” He made 
a quick move to clap his hand over 
the glass. 

His movement must have been an- 
ticipated, for quick though it was 
the insects escaped and flew above 
our heads. 

Warner looked up at them with a 
baffled expression, then down at the 
glass. “They have taken the speci- 
men!” he exclaimed. And indeed, the 
two insects did seem to be flying to- 
gether, as though carrying something 
between them. But before we could in- 
terfere, they darted away out through 
the open flap of the tent. 

“Well, I’ll be blessed. That’s posi- 
tively uncanny,” complained my com- 
panion as he flopped down on a stool 
and looked ruefully at the empty glass. 

“Anyway, we have learned some- 
thing,” he admitted with interest after 
a moment. “We know how so many 
fellows lost their specimens. I sup- 
pose the Zatts must be cannibals. Pro- 
bably there are scouts and strays all 
about here.” 

With extreme care and caution we 
took the remaining specimen out of 
the live-box and inserted it between 
parallel slides of the thinnest pos- 
sible glass. He seemed to be either 
dead or in a state of suspended ani- 
mation; for even by the aid of the lit- 
tle microscope, we could see no sign 
of life. 

Now under magnification, I saw how 
ipetallic and un-insectlike the thing 
really was. It struck me at once that 
the wing veins were entirely unlike 
those of any insect wings I had ever 
seen. I called Warner’s attention to 
this. While we were discussing the mat- 
ter, De Morse asked to be allowed in. 

Rather reluctantly we agreed. 
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He had been out on a hunting ex- 
pedition for himself, he said, but had 
found nothing. He seemed to be put 
out about our having gone without 
him. However, he examined our speci- 
men and was much interested in the 
account of our experiences. 

But when we told how we had lost 
our other specimen, he smiled in- 
credulously and insisted that we were 
“having him on.” He wanted War- 
ner to dump the remaining Zatt out 
from between the slides to see if he 
was really alive. Then he “borrowed” 
some eggs for his lunch and left, say- 
ing that he would like to accompany 
us if we went out in the morning. 

Meanwhile it had clouded over and 
soon became so dark that further ob- 
servations were out of the question. La- 
ter, it commenced to rain 

“I believe Lie Morse thinks we are 
spoofing him,” observed Warner, as 
we sat listening to the dash of the 
rain on the tent. “I am sure he 
doesn’t believe a word about the dis- 
appearance of the bisected specimen, 
and I think he even suspects that the 
specimen we have is bogus. He be- 
lieved we are pawning off a dummy 
on him. I’m sorry we couldn’t demon- 
strate that it is alive.” 

“But really, I don’t care,” he 
amended; “the more I see of him, the 
more I like insects.” 

We turned in early and had a good 
night’s sleep; but though the morn- 
ing was bright and clear, we felt no 
inclination to go afield. Warner had a 
blistered heel that by now was so 
sore he could scarcely bear his boot, 
and I was lame and footsore from the 
unaccustomed exertions of the long 
hike. 



Our neighbor was about at times, 
and after borrowing coffee and several 
other things to eke out his bacon for 
breakfast, he urged us to show him 
where the Zatts were to be found. 
We declined but gave him explicit 
directions how to get there, and assured 
him he would have no trouble find- 
ing the place. 

Rather reluctantly he set out alone. 

“He’ll find them all right,” said 
Warner; “but I wonder how he will 
contrive to catch them. You will no- 
tice,” he chuckled, “that I studious- 
ly avoided telling him about our ‘para- 
chute’ device. Let him figure out some- 
thing for himself. And as for us, let’s 
rig up the big microscope and get 
the lowdown on our bug, while there’s 
a good light.” 

So saying he brought the large instru- 
ment case out from the pile of luggage 
and together we got the big machine 
unlimbered for action. 

The long focal range of this ma- 
chine was such that we hoped it would 
eliminate the chief weakness of the 
ordinary high-power instrument. The 
focal length of the 1,000-diameter 
microscope— this power is only at- 
tained by an oil immersion lens— is 
so small that it gives but a one- 
dimension image; that is to say, an 
image that is in a single plane, and 
has no depth. One sees only the con- 
tour, the bare outline, of the object 
examined. 

I 

But Warner had succeeded, by the 
use of a series of compensating re- 
fractors, in securing an image ap- 
proximately equal in depth to that ob- 
tained by a common 30-diameter lens. 
This we considered a decidedlyrevolu- 
tionary improvement. 
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It was a great moment for us, when 
all was in readiness for the examina- 
tion. We were about to test the practical 
value of the instrument, in which he 
had place such high hopes, and on 
which he had lavished so much work 
and thought. At the same time per- 
haps we might procure minute and def- 
inite knowledge of the structural ana- 
tomy of these strange little creatures, 
about which the whole world was agog. 

I could see Warner’s nerves were 
tense; and I detected a nervous and 
husky note in his voice as he attempt- 
ed some pleasant commonplace while 
taking his seat at the instrument. 

I stood beside him, ready to lend 
any possible aid. 

For a few moments he said nothing, 
only giving voice to a couple of little 
grunts of satisfaction. Then he an- 
nounced in a voice full of excitement 
and incredulity; 

“It’s a wheel, sure enough; with 
spokes, tire and all! Hum-m-m; that’s 
queer; like— like— the mechanical limbs 
of a robot!” 

He shifted the object glass and ad- 
justed it again. 

For a moment he peered into the eye- 
piece. Then with a great gasp of amaze- 
ment, he shouted; 

“It’s a machine! The whole thing is 
just a machine! “I can see sproket 
wheels, levers and cables,” he went 
on breathlessly. 

I was too surprised to make any co- 
herent rejoinder. I merely waited in 
tense excitement while Warner con- 
tinued to gaze. After perhaps a minute 
he leaned back and regarded me with 
a happy but somewhat dubious ex- 
pressions. 

"You don’t suppose it could beany 
kind of strange tropical fever that’s 



making me see things? This is al- 
together preposterous and impossible. 
We’d never dare to report it. They’d 
say we’d gone nuts. It’s—” 

“Well, get out of there and let 
me see,” I interrupted, with some im- 
patience, tor I was consumed with 
curiosity. “I’ll soon tell you if there’s 
anything to what you say.” 

What I saw was no longer a tiny 
winged insect, but a perfect little fly- 
ing machine of burnished and polished 
metal. In main outlines it was still a 
perfect replica of a devil’s darning 
needle; but at the junction of the wings 
with the body, I could see complicated 
masses of gears, resembling modern 
differential units, except that they 
had more members. 

An opening in the body— which was 
plainly fabricated from plates of me- 
tal-revealed a mass of mechanical 
devices, levers and controls that was 
truly bewildering. The head, formed 
largely of slightly colored but trans- 
parent sections, afforded room for a 
number of devices suggestive of the 
navigating instruments on shipboard. 

Hardly had I placed my eye to the 
instrument before my companion was 
plying me with excited questions? 

“Do you see it? Have you got the 
focus right? Tell me what you see!” 
“It’s a machine all right,” I as- 
sured him. “Nothing else but.” 

“Well, then, I believe it,” he ad- 
mitted, flopping down on a camp 
stool and sweating profusely. 

“Let’s go out to the spring and get 
a drink: have a little fresh air,” he 
proposed after I had taken a long 
look at the image in the glass. “Then 
we can talk this over.” 

“Whoever builds these machines 
must be endowed with human intelli- 
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gence,” he reasoned as we left the 
tent: “and just think how small they 
must be! Perhaps they are there now, 
but so small they are invisible even 
through this glass.’’ 

“By the way, old man. What do you 
think of our good old microscope 
now?” he asked with enthusiasm. 

“I think it is the greatest thing yet; 
and I really should have been con- 
gratulating you on your great success, 
instead of discussing this mechanical 
bug; for it is not so much the marvel 
of what we see, as the marvelous fact 
that we are able to see it at all that 
is of importance.” 

“But this hand-built insect,” he in- 
sisted, “is a bolt from the blue. We 
must find the builders; unless as I say, 
they are too small to be seen at all.” 
“They could hardly be that small,” 
I argued. “They would lack the cran- 
ial capacity to accommodate an intelli- 
gent brain, or whatever it is that enables 
them to make these things.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. In Nature’s 
economy size is only relative. It really 
doesn’t mean anything. The ant is 
more intelligent than the cow. A 
honey-bee knows more than a rhinocer- 
ous.” 

“Do you know what I think?” asked 
my companion stopping short in his 
tracks as though struck by a forceful 
idea— “I believe they are inhabitants of 
some other planet, and they are only 
visiting the earth! That’s why they 
were never seen until within the last 
few years. Probably they only learned 
to make these machines recently.” 
“Shall we tell De Morse?” said I. 
“No, I guess we had better not,” 
responded Warner after a moment’s 
tought. “It probably would be of no 
use to tell him. He wouldn’t believe 



us. He would think we were only spoof- 
ing again, and no one could blame 
him.” 

“If he were to tell you such a yarn, 
you wouldn't believe it.” 

“No,” I agreed, “of course, I 
wouldn’t. And I don’t suppose any one 
else will believe such a thing is pos- 
sible.” 

“They won’t,” said Warner gloom- 
ily. “That’s what’s worrying me. The 
insane asylum is already yawning for 
us, but we must make a report to the 
government. They are paying our sal- 
ary and expenses, and will naturally 
want to know what we’re doing. I sup- 
pose we may as well come out with 
it, and then rest on our oars until 
it has been demonstrated that we 
are right.” 

Our discussion was cut short by a 
balst of wind followed by a sudden 
downpour of rain. We were driven into 
the tent, and we had to forego further 
observations for that day. 

Shortly after noon De Morse re- 
turned, rather damp and bedraggled 
and manifestly disgusted. While he 
had succeeded in finding Zatts in great 
numbers, they had evaded him com- 
pletely, and he returned emptyhanded. 

“How did you birds catch them?” 
he demanded. 

“Well, we did have a lot of trou- 
ble,” admitted Warner, “but we fin- 
ally got two; one of them you saw 
for yourself.” 

“Yes, I saw it; if it really is one,” 
the big fellow growled, and stalked 
away to his tent. 

We saw but little of him during the 
remainder of the day. He even made 
his own campfire to cook his bacon; 
and, contrary to custom, refrained 
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from asking us for even a cup of cof- 
fee. 

“I hope he gets so peeved that he 
packs up and goes back to Washing- 
ton,” was Warner’s only comment. 

At Warner’s suggestion I got out the 
portable typewriter and we set to work 
by the dim light of the battery lan- 
tern to get up our report. He dictated 
while I typed, stopping to discuss how 
best to impart the knowledge of our 
great discovery without expressing any 
opinions or personal beliefs that would 
expose us to undue criticism from 
jealous or incredulous scientists. 

We decided the report should be sent 
in as soon as possible, in order to 
make sure that no one else should 
beat us to it; “steal our thunder,” 
as Warner expressed it. 

So it was planned that in the morn- 
ing, if the daylight proved good, we 
would make a further observation, 
complete the report and start it on the 
way, together with a specimen, secure- 
ly packed. 

We discussed and tried to visualize 
the headlines that our discovery would 
bring forth, and the piffling nonsequi- 
turs, the reporters would indulge in 
as is their custom in dealing, half 
jocularly, with all great scientific dis- 
coveries. As a matter of fact, I suppose 
we gloated not a little over our achieve- 
ment and good fortune. 

Several times during the evening we 
heard a noise outside the tent. At 
length we became suspicious. “It must 
be some prowler,” Warner whispered. 
The next time we heard a faint sound 
he sprang up and darted out of the 
tent. Just outside the door flap he 
came fact to face with De Morse. 

“Hello!” said that gentleman, com- 
pletely unabashed. “I was just coming 



in to ask you if you could spare me 
some ink for my fountain pen.” 

When we had given him the ink— 
which we felt sure he did not want— 
and he had gone, we sat looking at 
each other in disgust and dismay. 

“I’ll bet he’s been snooping around 
here the whole evening,” Warner com- 
mented; “I wonder what he made of 
it.” Lowering his voice, he continued. 
“I don’t mind telling you I’m afraid 
of that fellow. I believe he would mur- 
der a man with as little thought as 
he would swat a mosquito.” 

The next morning we were up early, 
for there was much we had planned to 
do. De Morse came over while we were 
still at breakfast. 

I told him I was going to town to 
buy supplies, and offered to shop for 
him. 

He was most affable, and made out 
a little list of groceries which he gave 
to me, together with a twenty-dollar 
bill. 

Then he asked to borrow my rifle. 
His supplies were nearly gone, he 
said, and most any kind of game 
would help out. 

After Warner had examined the 
specimen Zatt again, and had made 
some further observations to be em- 
bodied in our report, I was moved to 
take another look. By some mishap 
I bumped the slides with my hand, 
disturbing them from the position in 
which my companion had been at such 
pains to place them. 

Looking through the eyepiece, I en- 
deavored to shift the object back into 
focus. And it was then, in the moving 
panorama that passed before the glass, 
that I saw something that arrested 
my attention, although it was obviously 
not the form of the Zatt. 
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I made an adjustment to the focus- 
sing wheel, and there sprang into view 
such an amazing and altogether unex- 
pected sight that I know I shall never 
forget it. 

There stood a tiny fellow; unmis- 
takably a human being! He held in 
his hand what looked like a long 
telescope; and as I gazed dumbfounded 
he limbered out the instrument and 
hoisting it aloft, stood peering up at 
me like some explorer viewing a lofty 
mountain. 

His clothes were more like the knick- 
erbocker suits of colonial times than 
any modern costume; but aside from 
this nothing seemed to set him apart 
from men of my everyday acquaintance 
except, of course, his microscopic 
size. 

Fora long moment I sat spellbound, 
gazing at him with my eye glued to 
the microscope. He, in turn, was ap- 
parently surveying me and my instru- 
ment with no less interest, for he stood 
immovable as a statue. 

At last I called for Warner. He was 
just leaving the tent to go to the 
spring for a bucket of water. 

“Wait!” I shouted after him. “I 
want to show you one of the aviators 
from the airship Zatt!” 

“One of the what?” he ejaculated, 
dropping the bucket and looking at me 
to make sure I was not joking. 

Without waiting for my reply, he 
ran to the microscope. 

“What! A man!” he exclaimed in- 
credulously, as the image caught his 
eye. Then a moment later, with great 
satisfaction and conviction: “Yes, sir. 
A perfect little man.” 

“And he’s got his own telescope!” 

“Here are more of them,” Warner 
went on a few minutes later. “They 



seem to have a little camp beside the 
machine, and they have just finished a 
meal. There are four of them. I think 
the one with the glass must be the 
skipper, or the pilot.” 

For the next hour we were so en- 
grossed with what was going on about 
the Zatt that we thought of nothing 
else. 

Evidently the little people were en- 
gaged in some absorbing enterprise, for 
they soon went back to the Zatt and 
busied themselves with a mechanism 
that protruded from the forward end 
of the machine, not unlike the bill of 
a mosquite. Portions of gears and pul- 
leys were exposed, and we soon per- 
ceived that it was in operation. 

“Maybe they’re digging a well,” I 
hazarded. 

“I think it’s much more likely 
that they are trying to cut their way 
out of their glass prison,” said War- 
ner. 

“But if you’re going to town today, 
you must get ready,” he continued 
glancing at his watch. “While you 
shave, I will add this new material to 
the report and pack the bug for you.” 

A few minutes later we heard a faint 
little tap at the microscope, followed 
by the tinkle of broken glass. As 
one, we turned to the instrument, just 
in time to see a tiny wisp of smoke 
oi;dust go drifting away. 

“They are blasting,” declared War- 
ner with quick-witted comprehension, 
as he picked up a pjece of thin glass. 

An instant later he warned: “Look 
out! He’s trying to get away!” 

Snatching the towel, which I had in 
my hand, he pounced on the micro- 
scope stand, just as the little insect 
scudded into the open and took wing. 
He was caught in the folds of the 
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towel, and after a mad, excited scram- 
ble returned to the live-box. 

“Well, that settles it,” said War- 
ner. “We can’t send the bug to 
Washington either by mail or express, 
because with such tools and ingenuity 
it might escape from almost anything.” 

But I was loath to give up the pro- 
ject. 

“We might put it in the cyanide 
killing jar and ship it dead.” 

Warner thought deeply. For a mo- 
ment I thought he was about to agree 
with me. Then he shook his head. 

“No,” he said, “I couldn’t do it. 
That little man looked so much like 
our landlord at the ‘Beaver.’ I might 
sacrifice the rest, but I couldn’t murder 
Mr. Taylor.” 

There seemed nothing to do but 
to send the report without the speci- 
mens, so I prepared to set forth. 

Warner had prepared two short tele- 
grams, one to the home office and 
one for Science Service, which an- 
nounced briefly that we had discovered 
the Zattsto be mechanical contrivances 
and that they were manned and con- 
trolled by microscopic operators. It 
was deemed wise to send these an- 
nouncements on by wire, lest someone 
else beat us to the scoop, as Warner 
so tersely put it. 

He had intended to accompany me 
as far as the boat, but now we de- 
cided that it was hardly safe to leave 
the tent alone, so I set out by myself, 
carrying my grip. 

Just as I was pulling out from shore 
I became aware of hurrying footsteps, 
and looking up I saw De Morse cover- 
ing me with the rifle. 

“No false moves now,” he warned, 
“or I will put your light out.” His 
voice was so hard and menacing that it 



could leave no doubt as to its sin- 
cerity. 

“Let’s go,” he ordered, leaping 
aboard. 

He sat on a tin of gasoline where 
he could watch me at the wheel and 
keep me constantly covered with the 
gun. “You are a prisoner,” he an- 
nounced, “being held for murder, and I 
am going to turn you over to the 
sheriff when I get you to town— if I 
get you there alive,” he finished. “I 
don't believe in taking any chances 
with a desperate criminal.” 

The man must be crazy, I thought. 
What could he be talking about? 
Yet he looked far from demented as he 
sat there, grim and determined. 

“What do you mean?” I protested. 

“It’s no use your playing innocent.” 
he insisted. “You know well enough 
that you shot and killed your superior 
and that you stole his papers and 
nearly all the money, including a 
marked twenty-dollar bill of mine. Not 
content with this, you tried to steal 
our boat and make your getaway, leav- 
ing me stranded in this remote district, 
with only a dead man for company.” 

That this self-seeking monster had 
killed Warner I had no doubt. Now 
he could have me thrown in jail, to 
await the slow processes of the courts. 
Meanwhile he would be in possession 
of Warner’s report and whatever 
knowledge he had surreptitiously ob- 
tained and could proceed at his leisure 
to submit this report, perhaps in an 
altered form, as his own. 

He could even go back to camp and 
appropriate our marvelous microscope 
and whatever else pleased his fancy. 

Arriving at the little pier, he bound 
my hands with a piece of rope and 
marched me to the station. 
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On the way we met two men, one 
carrying a shotgun. De Morse told 
them I had murdered a government of- 
ficial sent out to investigate the Zatts 
and asked to be directed to the sheriff. 

One of the men offered to fetch a 
deputy and the other, the one with the 
gun, offered to help guard me. Both 
offers were accepted. 

De Morse explained the case briefly 
to the telegraph operator, who was also 
the station master. Then, directing the 
volunteer guard to keep me covered 
with the shotgun, he drew two slips 
of paper from his pocket and handed 
them to the operator. 

“Here, get these on the wire at 
once,” he ordered briskly; “they are 
important. I want them rushed.” 

The operator took the messages and 
turned to his instrument. 

A train came puffing in and the 
attention of the spectators deserted us 
for the moment. 

“There must be some misunder- 
standing about these messages,” said 
the operator, coming back from the 
ticker. “They are almost identical 
with two messages I sent for Mr. War- 
ner not an hour ago ... Of course 
I can put them through”— noting De 
Morse’s looks— “but I thought I ought 
to ask you.” 

At the mention of Warner’s name my 
heart stood still. Could it be he was 
not really dead? 

In spite of the armed man at my 
side, I crowded closer, for I was very 
anxious to hear everything the operator 
was saying. 

A wild and startled look had come 
into De Morse’s eyes. 

“Was he here, this Warner?” 

“Just left,” declared the agent. 

“Board, all aboard”— and thequick 



choo-choo of the engine announced 
that the train was pulling out. 

De Morse stood for a moment, ir- 
resolute. 

“Hold them a minute till I inves- 
tigate,” he directed, and turning brisk- 
ly, he walked out to the train plat- 
form. The rear end of the accommo- 
dation train was hurrying past. 

I stepped to the door in time to 
see him quicken his pace to a run. 
With a last ponderous leap he caught 
the rail of the flying caboose and drew, 
himself up. In one hand he was still 
clutching my rifle. 

The shotgun man thrust himself be- 
tween me and the train and leveled his 
weapon at my head with a com- 
manding “Halt!” 

At that moment who should come 
around the corner of the station but 
Warner himself. He seemed to take 
in the situation at a glance and came 
hurrying toward me. 

“Hello, old man,” he said. “I’m 
mighty glad to see you’re safe. How’s 
he got you tied?” looking at the rope. 

“Who are you?” shouted the guard. 
“He’s a prisoner! Stand back!” 

Warner took his knife from his 
pocket, at the same time exchanging 
a knowing wink with the telegraph 
operator. 

To the shotgun man he said with 
an amused smile: “Oh, that’s all right. 
No harm done. They were only re- 
hearsing for the movies. That man who 
just left was Calvin De Morse.” 

The man lowered his gun and looked 
about with a silly, sheepish smile. 

The bystanders laughed uproar- 
iously. 

“Bunch of damned idiots!” he ex- 
ploded in utter disgust as he ejected 
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the shells from his gun and walked 
away. 

Meanwhile Warner had cut my 
bonds and shaken me warmly by the 
hand. 

“Come on,” he said, “let’s get away, 
from this mob.” 

“I never expected to see you alive,” 

I declared as we set off toward the 
boat. “How did you get here?” 

“Well,” Warner explained in his 
matter-of-fact tone, “you know I was 
suspicious and desperately afraid of 
that blackguard, and when he bor- 
rowed your gun I just felt it was for 
no good purpose. I guessed he in- 
tended to ‘get’ me and in some way 
assume credit for discovering the true 
nature of the Zatts. 

“As you were leaving I had an idea. 

I picked up a pair of trousers and a 
sweater and stuffed them full of duds 
from the grip to make a dummy. A 
loaf of bread wrapped in the typewriter 
cover made a head not unlike my own. 

“I set the poor fellow at the table, 
with his back toward the open tent 
flap, slipped under the back wall 
and crawled away in the bushes. In 
the clump of nettles near the spring I 
stopped to watch. 

“I could see De Morse passing in 
front of the tent. He stopped at a dis- 
tance of about two rods and without 
a moment’s hesitation fired two shots 
into the tent. Then he ran over the 
hill toward the boat. I followed dis- 
creetly and saw him threaten you with 
the gun and get into the boat. As 
soon as you pulled out, I ran across 
country to the sawmill that we saw 
smoking the first day we went collect- 
ing. One of the fellows there had a 
fast boat and I engaged him to bring 



me down. We passed your boat hours 
ago. And here I am.” 

“Why on earth did you let him get 
away?” I asked in exasperation. “He 
is a murderer at heart and a thief be- 
sides.” 

“Well,” returned Warner, “I sup- 
pose something ought to be done about 
him, but I didn’t want to bother with 
the mangy cur right now. We’ve got 
fish to fry. Big fish.” 

“There is a watering tank two or 
three miles this side of the next 
station and the operator tells me that 
Old 19 always stops there. I figure 
De Morse will jump off there in order 
to escape arrest in the next town.” 
He looked at his watch. 

“It’s been fifteen minutes since the 
train left. I’ll bet,” he continued with 
a couple of his humorous snorts, “that 
old Calvin Learned is running right 
now, running like a whitehead. I hope 
he doesn’t stop for a week. If we’d 
had him arrested, we should have to 
attend preliminary hearings, go God 
only knows where to attend the trial 
and waste perhaps weeks entangled in 
the meshes of legal red tape. And then 
probably after all he would be ac- 
quitted, for he hasn’t really killed any- 
body. We really haven’t any time to 
skin skunks. I would rather think of 
him splashing across swamps and 
struggling through mangrove tangles, 
hiding from the sheriff. 

“I doubt if he’ll make any further 
attempts to steal our thunder. When 
the news of this discovery comes out 
in the morning papers, mentioning our 
names, old Calvin Learned will be 
out of the running, except as he may 
still be running over the sand hills and 
across the mudflats.” 

“Why do you say ‘our names’?” 
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I queried. “I am not an entomologist 
or even a naturalist. What could I 
know about this business? You don’t 
mean to say you mentioned me in 
your message.” 

“Quite right. You may not be an 
entomologist, but you forget that this 
matter lies entirely outside the prov- 
ince of entomology. As a matter of fact, 
these Zatts are not insects in any sense 
of the word. We are dealing with ma- 
chines and with human beings. It is 
a mere detail that we have to use the 
same instruments and devices in their 
study that we employ in studying en- 
tomological specimens.” 

“You know as much about ma- 
chinery and human beings as I do, 
maybe more. Perhaps these little fellows 
even have souls! I shouldn’t wonder 
if we were awakened in the morning 
by a troop of Protestant missionaries 
going to convert the heathen Zatts!” 

Then more seriously; 

“We must lose no time in getting 
into communication wjth them. It 
ought not to be so very difficult. We 
must find out where they live, how 
they live— all about them. I suppose 
they use the metal which they were 
formerly supposed to eat to repair 
their machines.” 

“Do you think the insect shape of 
their machines is a matter of camou- 
flage to fool us mortals?” I queried 
as we approached the boat. 

“No,” Warner replied thoughtfully.' 
“I think it is a mere matter of ex- 
pediency. The dragon fly, if we can 
credit the opinion of Lutz, is the most 
powerful flyer of the insect world. It 
was simply a matter of good judg- 
ment and perhaps the result of endless 
experiment. 



“We’ll get some supplies and go 
back in he morning,” he enthused 
as we picked up the few belongings 
in the boat. 

“I feel as if we were discovering 
a brand-new world. It seems probable 
that these little people are as intelli- 
gent as we are. At least they have 
made more progress in aviation than 
we have, and it is reasonable to 
suppose that they are equally progres- 
sive in other lines.” 

“I wonder where they come from 
and how they live.” 

“Well, let’s buy some chuck and get 
ready to go.” 

At daylight next morning we were 
on our way and we made a quick 
trip. But we were doomed to a great 
disappointment. The Zatts had dis- 
appeared. 

Although we made a determined 
search, we could find no indication of 
where or why they had gone. Only 
the skeleton remained of the speci- 
men which we had left under a cover- 
glass on the improvised table. The 
mechanism was entirely removed. Of 
the little crew— Zattians we called 
them— there was no sign. 

We surmised that other Zatts had 
come and carried them away, together 
with such mechanism from the machine 
as was easily removable. Perhaps the 
whole expedition left in such haste that 
the larger parts of the machine were 
deemed too bothersome. 

There seemed to be nothing for us 
to do but to pack up and go home. 
This we did very reluctantly, consol- 
ing ourselves with the thought that at 
least we had the rudiments of a per- 
fectly good specimen of their con- 
veyance, even if the little fellows them- 
selves had eluded us. 
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Warner again resumed his regular 
duties, but I busied myself with or- 
ganizing a company to manufacture the 
new microscope. By the next spring 
we had production under way, and I 
went to Europe in order to arrange for 
importation of certain special materials 
which we needed in the factory and to 
introduce our now perfected instru- 
ment in some of the more important 
laboratories on the Continent. 

During my absence the Zatts were 
very much in the public eye, as I 
learned from newspapers and private 
correspondence, and what was more 
important, Warner played the leading 
role in the government’s dealing with 
them. In his letters, however, he said 
very little about his activities, promis- 
ing to tell me all about them on my 
return. 

Needless to say I lost no time after 
landing but hurried to meet him at his 
new apartment. Government promo- 
tion and business interests had made 
it possible for him to leave the “Beav- 
er” and establish more pretentious 
quarters at the Glastock. • 

“You must address me with the 
reverence due my station now,” he said 
by way of greeting, following it up with 
one of his characteristic laughs. “I 
am now Ambassador Extraordinary, 
with powers plenipotentiary to the 
King’s High Court of Zattington.” 
“Tell me how did you win your 
portfolio?” I countered. “We can talk 
business afterward.” 

“You should have been here,” he 
declared with enthusiasm. “You would 
have had the time of your life. 

“I guess I may as well start at the 
beginning; and if I tell too much of 
what you already know, just complain 



that you have heard that one and I 
will pass on.” He laughed that whole- 
hearted, care-free laugh that was so 
irresistible. But I was growing very 
impatient to hear his tale. 

“You were hardly on your way,” 
he began, “when reports came that 
great numbers of Zatts were appear- 
ing in a certain county in Ohio, and 
very soon appeals commenced to reach 
the government asking for protection 
against their devastations. 

“So far as we could gather, no 
great damage was being done, although 
it was evident that the little flyers 
were appearing in greater numbers than 
at any previous time. 

“The office answered that little harm 
was to be anticipated and added that 
a government representative would 
presently be sent to observe develop- 
ments and take such measures as 
seemed advisable. 

“Of course they called on me to 
go, and I was glad enough of the 
opportunity. However, I was busy put- 
ting the finishing touches on an article 
to be presented before the Society for 
the Advancement of Science and so put 
off the trip for a few days. In the 
meantime I sent an investigator, young 
Dodge, to see what was going on. 

“He reported that the main concen- 
tration of forces was in a farming dis- 
trict, not far from a large electric 
plant. He had found a place on a 
little hill overlooking a river where the 
Zatts had literally taken possession of 
the soil, and though his equipment 
was not sufficiently accurate to deter- 
mine for certain, he believed that they 
were starting miniature building op- 
erations. 

“He also said they were attacking the 
high tension power transmission lines 
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and much of the equipment of the 
electric plant. Also the rural telephone 
lines, as well as farm machinery and 
other articles made of metal, were suf- 
fering from their depredations, which 
extended over a large area. 

“He also reported that the inhabi- 
tants of that part of the state were 
becoming alarmed and were on the 
point of taking drastic steps to exter- 
minate the pests. 

“Of course any such hostile action 
was to me entirely unthinkable. It 
seemed nothing short of murder. I 
immediately asked to have a U.S. mar- 
shal sent to prevent any attack. In the 
meantime I wired Dodge to go to court 
if necessary and ask for an injunction 
against the leaders if they attempted to 
do anything. 

“The marshal went all right, armed 
with proper authority. But because of 
governmental red tape, it was three 
whole days before he started, and that’s 
when the damage was done. 

“I wound up my affairs here, packed 
up a kit of field equipment and went 
to the front. I got there the same 
day the marshal did. 

“Young Dodge met me at the station 
with a long face. He said the local 
judge had refused to grant the restrain- 
ing order he had asked for, and that 
very morning a man had gone out 
with an airplane to drop poison gas 
on one of the two or three most 
thickly infested areas. 

“I took a taxi and hurried out to 
the scene, hoping that I might not be 
too late to prevent wholesale carnage. 
On the way Dodge told me what had 
been going on. 

“About the time he had arrived, a 
Mr. Blake had appeared on the scene, 
a man who claimed to be a scientist 



of renown and an expert in wholesale 
pest extermination. He claimed to have 
freed large areas from such menaces as 
the yellow fever mosquito and the Med- 
iterranean fruit fly. This man warned 
the people that the Zatts were multiply- 
ing so rapidly that if they were un- 
checked within a few days they would 
devour everything, both vegetable and 
mineral, over an area of perhaps several 
counties. 

“Is this too much detail for you?” 
he broke off to inquire. 

“I should say not,” I responded 
warmly. “Say on.” 

“Well, then,” Warner continued, 
“this Blake enlisted the aid of the edi- 
tors of the local papers and of the of- 
ficers of the electric company and of the 
rural telephone company. In response 
to a hurry-up call, came half a dozen 
organizers from some fund drive pro- 
motion company, and under their di- 
rection a series of conferences and 
mass meetings was quickly arranged. 

“At these meetings Blake and his 
speakers pooh-poohed the idea that 
there was anytying of an extraordinary 
nature about the Zatts. They de- 
nounced the published statement that 
they were machines, manned by tiny, 
manlike creatures as Sunday supple- 
ment science, a mere newspaper hoax. 
To substantiate their claims, they read 
Professor Zatt’s description in the an- 
nals of the E.S.A. and distributed 
copies of it to all who cared to read. 

“For a hundred thousand dollars, 
half to be paid in advance, Blake agreed 
to destroy the pests, thus rescuing 
farms, machinery, electric equipment 
and all from certain destruction. 

“The money was forthcoming al- 
most instantly, the electric company 
being one of the largest contributors. 
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“In vain Dodge protested that the 
Zatts used only minute quantities of 
metal and that they did not devour 
crops but always carried their food 
supplies with them. He was denounced 
as a visionary bug hunter, and when 
he applied to the court for a restrain- 
ing order the judge, who when court 
was not in session was employed as 
corporation lawyer for the electric 
company, gave the lawyer a scant hear- 
ing. 

“So Mr. Blake, in an airplane load- 
ed with poison gas, which he claimed 
to be of his own manufacture, had 
set out from the electric plant in the 
early morning to do his stuff. How 
he was making out, Dodge didn’t 
know. But we were soon to hear. 

“A mile or so from the plant our 
driver stopped it a filling station for 
gas and we inquired. 

“ ‘Yes, he went over here about 
two hours ago,’ the attendant said. 
‘And he is just knocking them cold. 
There was a swarm of those skeeter 
fleas around that old copper tank out 
there yesterday. Now they are all dead. 
I just opened up now. They warned 
me to stay away from the place 
till afternoon. Everybody had to move 
out, you know, stock and everything, 
all except chickens. They say the stuff 
won’t kill any kind of poultry. There 
is a dead dog out there by the road 
now. I suppose he got away and tried 
to run home. 

“Just then a telephone trouble shoot- 
er came in on a motorcycle. ‘The fly- 
er is down,’ he announced while they 
were filling his tank. ‘And he’s dead, 
too.’ 

“ ‘Dead?’ I asked incredulously. 

“‘Yes,’ declared the man. ‘Dead 
as a wedge.’ 



“ ‘How come?’ I asked. 

“ Well, they don’t really know. He 
was supposed to shut off his poison 
gas and come to Anderson’s station 
for gasoline at twelve o’clock. The 
boys at the station saw him coming, but 
he seemed to be wabbling pretty bad- 
ly and flying low. All of a sudden he 
settled down just over in Johnson’s cow 
pasture. 

“ ‘The boys ran over and found the 
big fellow still in his seat. Seemed like 
he couldn’t get out. There was a big 
swarm of those Zatts all around. 

“ ‘The man hollered that the Zatts 
had poisoned him and to fetch a doc- 
tor. The was a queer smell like ba- 
nana oil. 

“ ‘Somebody took the station car. 
and went for Doctor Jump, and the 
other— Hank I guess it was— got on 
his bike and went down to the plant 
for more help. Scared stiff they was, 
both of ’em. 

“When Doc got there, the follow 
was stone dead. Doc says let him be 
right where he is and don’t any one 
touch him till the coroner comes. 

‘“You can see the plane from the 
road when you pass Johnson’s sugar 
bush,' he called back as he was getting 
under way. 

“The driver though he knew where 
Johnson’s sugar bush was, so we 
hurried on. I wanted to get there 
before the coroner came, to see first 
hand what had happened. 

“From the road we saw that a little 
crowd was gathered round the plane. 
They were held back a little dis- 
tance by a loose strand of fence wire 
swung to some temporary stakes. A 
man with a blue cap by way of uni- 
form was on guard. I imagined he 
was a deputy sheriff or constable of 
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some sort. So I took my microscope 
case, which I had brought in the taxi 
for safety, and did my best to look 
like a coroner. ‘I’ll be the coroner till 
the coroner comes,’ I said to Dodge. 
‘Don’t say a word. Come on.’ 

“We walked straight through the 
crowd, stepped over the wire and 
approached the plane. 

“ ‘Bring a box or something for me 
to put my instruments on,’ I said to 
the guard. 

“I climbed up and took a look at 
the crumpled form inside. And whodo 
you suppose it was?” Warner waited 
as though to allow me to consider. 

“Somebody I know?” I asked un- 
believingly. 

“Yes, sir,” he went on. “It was 
Calvin Learned De Morse!” 

“Never! And he was dead?” I 
asked. 

“Dead enough to suit anybody. It 
was the first time I had seen or heard 
of the fellow since he ran away that 
time. 

“Just then the belated government 
officer arrived, followed at once by the 
coroner. 

“Well, I was busy for a while, I’ll 
tell you. Here was a pretty mess to 
straighten out. An outrageous attack 
had been made on the little people, 
and they had killed a man in self- 
defense. It was up to' me to prevent 
open and foolish hostilities. 

“Investigation showed that De 
Morse had in some way gotten hold 
of some gas made experimentally for 
the War Department and had rented 
a plane from a flying school in the 
next county. The gas had been tragic- 
ally effective. A great many of the 
Zattians had been overcome by it and 
some had died before they could be 



resuscitated by their own relief work- 
ers, who were unable to approach the 
devastated area until a brisk breeze 
came up to dissipate the poison. 

“The coroner reported that ‘Blake’ 
had died from inhaling poison gas that 
bore traces of cyanide, but that was in 
no way related to the gas he was dis- 
tributing. 

“Young Dodge took me to the place 
where he thought the Zatts were carry- 
ing on building operations, and I saw 
at once that they were indeed building 
a city. The seemed to be extracting 
aluminum from the clay soil and form- 
ing it into building material. They were 
laying out regular streets and erecting 
little buildings, some of them large 
enough to be seen without the aid of 
the glass. 

“There could be no doubt that they 
were establishing a permanent resi- 
dence. The development covered an 
area about as large as two ordinary 
city lots and was literally alive with 
swarms of the tiny people as we saw 
as soon as we got out our big micro- 
scope and had it set up and ad- 
justed. 

“It seemed to me the best thing 
was to make an attempt to get in 
communication with the midgets and 
perhaps come to some understanding 
with them and possibly learn something 
of their origin and culture. So I hur- 
ried back here to Washington to put 
the proposition up to the department 
and ask for funds to carry on an ex- 
tensive series of experiments. I fore- 
saw that we would have a great many 
obstacles to overcome. 

“After a lot of explaining, arguing 
and downright begging, I succeeded in 
getting a forty-thousand-dollar appro- 
priation and a promise of more if 
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results seemed to warrant the expense. 

“It was about the most interesting 
and at the same time the most difficult 
task I ever encountered. Here I was, 
trying to find a means of communica- 
tion with people who could only be 
seen with a microscope and whose 
language, for all I knew, might be 
that of the ants or the bees.” 

“But what a chance for you!” I 
interjected. 

“Yes. Well, at first I hoped that the 
solution might be through sound mag- 
nification. I employed several scientific 
sound experts and inventor of sound- 
magnifying devices. But with all our 
instruments and theories we got no- 
where. 

“Although I am still convinced that 
the little chaps are capable of speech, 
we were unable to hear it. We tried 
all the latest detecting devices in vain. 
We were, however, able to hear the op- 
eration of some of their machinery 
quite distinctly. 

“I decided to resort to pictures. So 
I had a signboard erected some thirty 
feet from the easterly city limits of their 
new town, which we called Zattington. 
Then I employed two psychologists 
who talked a language all their own 
about sense impressions, mind pat- 
terns, the stream of consciousness— a 
lot of that high sounding piffle.” 

“How delighted they’d be to hear 
you calling it ‘piffle,’” I put in. 

“Under our direction,” went on 
Warner, disregarding my interruption, 
“our water-color artist drew the pic- 
ture of a very large man offering an 
olive branch to a tiny speck of a man 
at his feet. 

“It was some olive branch. I’ll tell 
you,” he explained with one of his 
arousing little snorts. “My scientific- 



ally minded experts insisted that it 
had to have a blossom on it, so that 
in case the little people knew nothing 
of our traditions about olive branches 
they could at least recognize that it was 
a good-will offering. My personal 
opinion is that the artist’s experience 
of olive trees was confined to sun- 
flowers. 

“Anyway, it worked. We left it there 
over Sunday, and when we returned 
Monday we found a swarm of the 
lively Zatts flying about the board. The 
branch had been erased from its orig- 
inal position in the giant’s hand and 
replaced by a much smaller one of the 
same general appearance in the hand 
of the pigmy. So we knew our message 
had been put across and our peace 
offering had been accepted. 

“A week later I had a moving-pic- 
ture machine and a temporary produc- 
ing studio on the job. We put up a 
screen alongside the original billboard 
and started a series of nightly exhibits. 
Our plots had to do with showing the 
Zatts how interested we were in their 
little world and how we desired to 
cooperate with them. 

“One evening, as we were changing 
films, one of the fellows noticed a 
bright spot in a lower corner of the 
screen, and uopn examining it with the 
short-range binoculars we found that it 
was a picture, projected somewhere 
in Zattington, and that it depicted a 
complete city such as was now under 
construction.” 

“Marvelous!” I cried. 

“Yes, but listen,” Warner returned. 
“Later, the same evening, they showed 
a short film depicting their process of 
extracting aluminum from the clay 
and shaping it into building material. 
The next evening they showed pictures 
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which we interpreted as being intended 
to show how they had journeyed 
hither from some other planet in space, 
probably one of the many asteroids. 
But their methods of interplanetary 
travel we were unable to understand. 

“Well, to make a long story short— 
I’ve certainy talked more than my 
share— we have made an agreement. 
Did you ever see a real, honest-to- 
goodness international treaty?” 

“Can’t say I ever did,” I admit- 
ted. 

“Well, then here’s a document that 
will no doubt interest you.” 

He rose and, going to his desk, pro- 
duced a roll that looked like a small 
map. 

“Here,” he announced, unrolling 
the sheet with one of his little ex- 
plosions of whimsical mirth, “is an in- 
ternational treaty, duly signed and 
sealed. You, .being a layman,” he 
continued condescendingly, “will no 
doubt need to have the ambassador ex- 
plain it to you. 

“By the terms of this agreement, 
entered into by Clarence Warner on 
behalf of the United States of Amer- 
ica and by a man whos signature looks 
like the half curled-up antenna of a 
grasshopper, on behalf of the duly con- 
stituted government of Zattington, cer- 
tain and sundry matters of economic 
importance are adjusted.” 

“How did you arrive at the name 
‘Zattington’?” I interposed. 

“Oh,” he explained, “it’s just a 
fancy of mine. If our capital is Wash- 
ington, why should theirs not be Zatt- 
ington? 

“Now, here, for instance, in this 
series of pictures— which, by the way, 
are ‘stills’ from a movie— it is set 
forth that the U.S. offers to provide 



certain quantities of such metals as 
copper, steel, etc., for the Zattites, as 
we may call them, to use in repair- 
ing their aircraft and to cede the town 
site of Zattington for their perpetual 
use, in consideration for which the 
citizens of the said Zattington are to 
exert themselves diligently to reveal the 
secret of their mechanical and other 
useful devices to American engineers 
and scientists. Furthermore, they are to 
refrain from molesting metal devices 
and equipment of any sort not belong- 
ing to them, the said Zattites, and to 
bind themselves to refrain from pre- 
empting any further lands except with 
the consent of the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 

The long series of pictures, separated 
in little squares like the episodes in 
the funny picture, were indeed very 
graphic and I readily agreed that they 
conveyed the meaning my friend at- 
tributed to them. 

“And here,” Warner continued, 
“you will see the Zattian version of 
the pact and the signature of Mr. 
Curly Antenna.” 

With the aid of a glass which he 
handed me I was able to make out a 
series of minute pictures, arranged in 
several lines at the bottom of the sheet. 
They were easily recognizable as the 
product of the moving-picture artist, 
and the message they conveyed was 
acceptably in accord with the one 
above. The official signature which fol- 
lowed did, indeed, resemble the an- 
tenna of some insect. 

“How’s that for a legal document?” 
Warner demanded with enthusiasm 
when I had glanced over the details. 

“It appeals to me as the creation 
of real diplomats,” I assured him, and 
continued: “I am really proud of you.” 
(Continued on page 129) 
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THE HOLE THAT GREW 
E.D. JOHNSON 

Illustrated by MOREY 



Small, apparently insignificant occurrences are often fraught with dire de- 
struction or tremendous danger, but the man who foresees impending trouble 
is called a pessimistic fool, and must therefore do what he can to aid and 
fortify a situation as secretly as possible. Although secrecy is often helpful— 
sometimes it does delay an effective solution— as it did in this story. You will 
like this thrilling tale by Mr. Johnson, an author new to our columns * 
♦This is the blurb which appeared when “Hole” was first published. 



I ’HE hole continues to grow,” 
X said Pritchard quietly. 

The simple words sent a shiver down 
my spine and for a moment the 500- 
miles-an-hour speed of .the express 
rocket plane through the stratosphere 
seemed all too slow. Then I reminded 
myself that in the scant four hours 
it would take us to fly from Chicago 
to San Francisco that ominous menace 
which we called simply “The Hole” 
could make little progress. 

The chief spoke again, bringing my 
mind back to our task. He was as 
unflurried as though engaged in the 
most routine laboratory experiment— 
and had been, evern since that tense 
moment, only a few hours before, when 
in our private laboratory, high above 
the towers of New York, he answered 
the television call from the Head Scien- 
tist of the State Board of Scientific Re- 
search of California. 



“Here, Gray,” he took from his 
billfold a little pile of clippings, “are 
the newspaper reports of poor Beale’s 
experience. Glance over these quickly, 
if you will, while I make sure that 
our stuff there is in order.” 

The plane normally accommodated 
twelve people but we were the only 
passengers. Even so there was none too 
much room for the equipment we had 
hurled into it after receiving that ter- 
rible cry for help. 1 picked up the 
clippings abstractedly, but my eyes 
turned toward the chief, rapidly check- 
ing over our supplies. Bulky as they 
seemed in the speeding plane, they were 
insignificant enough in view of the ter- 
rific problem they, and we, were called 
upon to solve. 

Beside a leather covered steel case in 
which were our gamma quartz lenses 
and ray condensers stood a box con- 
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taining almost a half gram of radium. 
Behind that was a portable trunk-file, 
a moving analytical laboratory, with 
opening shelves and compartments 
which disclosed beakers, tubes, alem- 
bics, quantities of standard chemicals. 
And, of course, the case upon case of 
records and notes, results of our long 
months’ work on the single vital prob- 
lem of the release of atomic energy. 

The words brought me back with a 
start and I picked up the clippings, 
glancing through them hastily for de- 
tails I might have missed. 

“I blame myself very much,” Prit- 
chard spoke as I took up the clippings, 
“for not having read the papers more 
carefully the past few weeks. If we’d 
seen even that first one— either of us— 
we’d have guessed—” 

It told of a lunatic— so the scare- 
heads called him— a mad scientist of 
San Remy, an obscure little California 
town, who had declared the end of 
the world approaching— or rather, in 
more scientific terms, had stated that 
disintegration of matter had started 
at his laboratory and could not be stop- 
ped. To a scientist— and one who knew 
the truth— the flippant journalese ac- 
count jarred horribly. The man was 
expertly ridiculed in every line of a 
supposedly serious account. He had ap- 
plied first to the County Board of 
Science and since the head of that 
body, unlike most such appointees, 
held his post as a political plum, had 
been roughly treated and sent about 
his business. In growing despair, he had 
applied to the editor of a politically 
opposed paper, which sent a reporter 
to see the Hole— a curious, smooth- 
edges break in the upper part of the 
laboratory outside the town— a phe- 
nomenon which the ignorant reporter 



put down to some explosive or chemi- 
cal action. 

Clipping after clipping told the grue- 
some story. The man’s reason had al- 
most cracked from worry ... he had 
been briefly confined, by well-meaning 
citizens, but fortunately not legally 
committed ... he had broken away, 
tramped miles to San Francisco and 
somehow — desperate, unkempt, 
dishevelled— forced his way to the of- 
fice of the State Board of Science 
and interviewed its chief. 

And that very night— after a hur- 
ried flight to San Remy, and an in- 
spection of the growing Hole, the lab- 
oratory and the scientist’s notes of 
the experiments which had led to the 
terrible result— had come that televi- 
sionic call to Pritchard, the one man in 
America, if not in the world, whose 
knowledge and skill might yet avert 
wholesale disaster. Neither Pritchard 
nor I would soon forget the drawn, 
anxious face of that fine, white-haired 
old scientist as he appeared at the 
televisor and begged us to pack every- 
thing we had which dealt with atomic 
energy experiments, and come at once. 

“And the Hole,” repeated Prit- 
chard, is still growing.” 

“It doesn’t say so here,” I pointed 
to the last clipping, still subtly jo- 
cose and unbelieving. 

“It won’t.” When the chief’s jaw 
set like that I knew he meant busi- 
ness. “I called Constable”— the San 
Francisco Chief Scientist — “back 
while you were arranging for the plane. 
He’s agreed to seem to dismiss the 
matter— he’s already sent Beale back 
under escort. We’re to arrive as friends 
of his— Beale’s— get our stuff out there 
sub rosa, and work without attracting 
any more attention than we can help. 
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How long we can keep it up, I don't 
know— but it’s a ticklish business. 
Gray” (I smiled at the under-state- 
ment) “and the longer we can keep it 
to ourselves, the less chance for panic. 
Now— everything’s in order, I think. 
Let’s just run over these notes on the 
lambda ray—” 

At San Francisco a local speed plane 
waited, engine roaring, and Constable, 
meeting us strictly incog, arranged to 
have our apparatus and files trucked to 
the country laboratory under cover of 
darkness that night. Landing at the 
little municipal San Remy field, we 
seemed two ordinary travelers and 
easily chartered a car to take us out 
to Beale’s laboratory. 

We reached there about ten, or 
rather, came as near it as a police 
cordon, drawn loosely around the 
outer edge of the grounds, would 
permit. Paying off our driver— who lost 
no time in hastily turning around over 
the stubbly field and speeding back 
to town— we stood a moment looking 
at the “two story building of natural 
stone” described in the newspapers. 
Although it stood at a little distance, 
on a rise of land, our eyes instantly 
caught the Hole— from where we stood, 
a missing upper segment, silhouetted 
against the sky. 

But no jagged edges were outlined 
there, as with crumbling ruins or 
war-torn walls. The striking pecu- 
liarity of the edges instantly caught 
my eye. No physicist familiar with ex- 
plosives would ever describe that hole 
as produced by one. Nor, I thought, 
would any intelligent man who had 
seen the jagged edges left after the 
passage of a projectile suppose for a 
moment that the Hole had such a cause. 



From where we stood we could see that 
every edge of the solid stone was 
rounded as if it had been filed. 

Pritchard and I stared silently, ap- 
palled by all that meant. Finally he 
said, “Gray, I want you to give me 
your word that under no circum- 
stances will you go near or into 
that hole, or touch any part of the 
building near it.” 

“Agreed,” I answered readily, 
knowing he had good reason for his 
caution. Later I was to realize the 
foresight which inspired the warning. 

“We must find Beale,” he said and 
we started for the building, meeting no 
objection until we approached the 
front door. Then a voice startled us. 

“Here, you!” The officer detailed to 
guard the building appeared from a 
clump of bushes. “Where you goin’? 
Keep back there! No one’s allowed up 
them steps.” 

“We want to see the man who lives 
here,” said Pritchard. “We read about 
him in the paper and I think I know 
him.” 

“Yeah?” said the officer skeptically, 
“Well, my orders are not to let any- 
one go any further or talk to that 
man. And you’re not goin’ to do it, 
see?” 

“But, officer,” said Pritchard, “we 
are friends of Dr. Beale’s.” 

“Well, maybe—” 

Just then the door of the laboratory 
was thrown open and in the doorway 
stood a man whose very appearance 
was a shock. No wonder he had been 
thought a madman! Disheveled, wild- 
eyed, his hair entirely white, he looked 
an old man and a demented one, 
whereas we knew Beale to be forty- 
two or three, and one of the finest 
brains the country had ever produced. 
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“Pritchard!” he exclaimed, “And 
Gray too! Thank God you’ve come! 
It’s all right, officer. Come in, won’t 
you? Yes, officer— don’t stop them! 
For God’s sake, hurry, Pritchard. Tell 
him—” 

It took a little persuasion, but soon 
we were seated around the table in 
the comfortable living room. Beale’s 
apartment occupied the ground floor, 
the laboratories all being upstairs. It 
was curious to note the lounging chairs, 
the soft rugs and delightful furnish- 
ings— and yet all the time to be con- 
scious of that menacing Hole closely, 
insidiously growing, eating away solid 
stone . . . upstairs, over our very 
heads. 

“Why didn’t you come sooner?” 
demanded Beale. 

“Why didn’t you send for us?” 
countered Pritchard. Evidently he and 
this man had long known of their 
mutual interest in the problem of 
atomic energy. 

Beale smiled bitterly. 

“Did anyone ever think you crazy? 
If so, you’d know how impossible it 
is to get anything done. I did file a 
dispatch, but I guess the telegraph 
operator ‘humored’ me — and then 
never sent the wire I addressed to 
you long ago. I thought perhaps . . . 
you were working on the same thing, 
and I got there first—” 

Pritchard frowned and exclaimed, 
“Beale! You know better than that!” 
But with a quick gesture he checked 
my indignant defense of him against 
the undeserved suggestion of jealousy. 

Beale smiled again wearily. 

“Yes. Now I see you, I know bet- 
ter. But perhaps what they thought 
is true, to some extent. I have been 
half-crazy. Pritchard, this thing has 



got me. How in God’s name am I 
to stop what I have started? You— 
of course, you’ve guessed ...” his 
voice broke. The man was evidently on 
the verge of a breakdown. 

“You’ve released atomic energy,” 
answered Pirtchard evenly, and I no- 
ticed that the calm statement of this 
incredible fact seemed, strangely, to 
soothe the man. “There’s no use 
pretending that stopping its action is 
going to be easy. I confess I don’t 
see how to do it— yet. But you’ll be 
glad to hear that Gray and I have 
just finished a series of experiments 
on lambda rays which gave us our first 
clue as to how to unlock atomic en- 
ergy. You have progressed further. 
Suppose we get your notes, and we’ll 
see if, together, we can work some- 
thing out. That’s what we came for.” 

“Lambda rays?” Suddenly Beale 
was the scientist again— cool, alert, 
poised. The calm reception of his 
news and the counter-suggestion of a 
method he had not found, restored him 
to balance like a challenge. “My ex- 
periments have been along lines of 
low frequency ether vibrations, in con- 
junction with extreme heat. I’ll get my 
notes.” 

As he hurried from the room, Prit- 
chard’s eyes met mine. 

“It’s better than I feared — and 
worse,” he remarked quietly. Beale 
can help— will help. His mind is saved— 
we’ll have to spare him without his 
knowing it— but that is something I had 
hardly hoped for . . . 

“The hole, though—” and into his 
quiet voice crept the note of intense 
seriousness, “That is— worse. Calcu- 
late for yourself, Gray. That first re- 
port was dated only—” 

He caught himself up. Hurrying 
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footsteps announced Beale’s return 
and as he came in, flushed, disheveled 
still in appearance, but coherent and 
controlled, we knew that indeed the 
scientific spirit had asserted itself again 
over human nature and terror. 

I shall not describe in detail the mar- 
velous series of experiments Beale had 
made. Suffice it to say that an excep- 
tional mind has charted the course 
and rare technical skill was shown in 
every experiment. To understand the 
difficulties of the task which con- 
fronted us, it is necessary for the 
reader to understand a little of the 
process that led up to the terrible situ- 
ation in which we found ourselves. 

As the reader doubtless knows, all 
matter is composed of atoms— those 
infinitesimal particles which build up 
a visible mass of lead, iron, silver or 
whatever the element may be. Until 
the discovery in 1898 of radium, it 
was supposed that atoms were the 
smallest particles existing in our por- 
tion of the universe. Any layman 
can imagine the interest— the excite- 
ment— with which the scientific world 
received the following discoveries: 

1. Radium is an element which 
emits three, types of rays (called 
alpha, beta and gamma to dis- 
tinguish them), and gives these 
off continuously and without stim- 
ulation. 

2. The beta rays consist of a 
stream of negatively charged par- 
ticles, emitted with a velocity 
which is almost as great as that 
of light. 

There were further discoveries which 
do not concern this present discus- 
sion. The important point is that what 
was suppposed to be the smallest par- 



ticle of matter was proved not to be 
the smallest. 

We need not trace the marvelous 
series of experiments and the equally 
difficult and abstruse reasoning which 
led scientists to the inescapable con- 
clusion that atoms are in turn com- 
posed of electrons and protons. Any- 
one who wishes to follow the details 
of these steps would do well to consult 
Irving Langmuir’s articles in the Jour- 
nal of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, 1921. 

To summarize, each atom is com- 
posed of one (or more) positively 
charged particle, called a proton, which 
has revolving around it at incredible 
velocity several negatively charged par- 
ticles called electrons— the difference 
between any two elements is caused by 
the difference in the number of elec- 
trons and protons to the atom. In 
other words, each atom of silver— 
or hydrogen— or copper, or helium or 
carbon— is an infinitely small reflection 
of our solar system. Millions and 
countless millions of atoms are needed 
to make up a dime. And each of 
these countless million atoms con- 
tains a vast energy. 

When in 1975 it became obvious 
that the coal supply would soon be 
exhausted, the necessity for unlocking 
this vast store of sub-atomic energy 
became evident. The task has been a 
difficult one. Atoms have resisted, dur- 
ing the formation of our world, heat 
and pressure beyond our power to pro- 
duce, and vast electrical energies have 
brought to bear upon them. 

The reader can readily see how the 
scientist who found the first key to this 
knotty problem would win unquestion- 
ing support or jealous antagonism from 
his fellow workers. 
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Beale, then, had managed to release 
the electrons and protons within the 
atoms without being able to harness 
them. These were rushing off into 
space, each disintegrating atom af- 
fecting its neighbor. Thus the destruc- 
tion proceeded as waves grow from a 
pebble dropped into the water. Where 
a part of the building had been there 
was now nothing— and this disinte- 
gration was continuing in wider circles 
each day. Beale had been powerless 
to stop it— and while the actual exist- 
ence of the world hung in the balance, 
we discovered that we, too, had no 
knowledge that would arrest this hor- 
ror. 

That day— the next— and the next— 
Pritchard, Beale and I worked at the 
problem until sleep overcame us where 
we sat, and woke to return to work 
again. Our equipment had arrived; 
we lived, ate and slept with our agon- 
izing problem. Luckily the corner of 
the building which was slowly disinte- 
grating did not cover Beale’s delicate 
and valuable apparatus. This was in 
another room, but, of course, that too 
in time would go. 

A week of intensive work went by. 
The hole was larger by a foot in every 
direction. By the end of another week, 
the rate seemed to have increased— 
each morning a change in size was 
noticeable. 

Then came panic. We three had 
been so occupied with our tremen- 
dous problem that we had forgotten the 
outside world. Our first hint came when 
we saw a small crowd, quiet, yet some- 
how ominous, standing outside, gaz- 
ing at the hole. I spoke to the officer 
who was still on duty outside. 

“Well, Dr. Gray,” he answered, 



his manner now very respectful, “I 
can’t make them go away. Truth is 
they’re most of them scairt half crazy. 
Can’t say I blame ’em much. That there 
hole is sure queer. It gives me the 
creeps.” 

“Have you a morning paper?” I 
asked. 

“Sure,” he answered, taking a copy 
of the Tele-Tabloid from his hip 
pocket. “I’ll bring you one every day, if 
you’d like. It’s a bad business, and 
no mistake.” 

When I glanced at the screaming 
headlines, I knew that he spoke the 
truth. The alarm had been spread- 
broadcast— all over the country, people 
were reading with a start of fear or 
a smile of tolerant amusement, “The 
World Is Disintegrating”; “San Remy 
Maniac Right”; or any one of half a 
dozen scareheads. 

Now we, fighting in our lonely 
laboratory on that California hillside, 
were definitely affected by this mob 
hysteria. Our work was rendered more 
difficult by the crowds who came to 
see the laboratory and the rapidly 
growing hole. A morbid curiosity 
seemed to drive them— and after a day 
or two it was necessary for the local 
authorities to wire for the militia to 
insure the quiet and privacy we need- 
ed. Our telephone had long since been 
disconnected. Our supplies w ere smug- 
gled in at night— and had to be searched 
for notes, religious outbursts, c\en 
infernal machines from the unbalanced 
who blamed us for the terror. 

And still the hole grew. Grew daily 
faster— grew at the alarming rale of 
six inches in twenty-four hours. The 
entire end of the building had gone 
and the hole reached the ground. The 
day that was discovered alow murmur 
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of horror rose from the watchers. 
It was the first visible demonstration 
that the earth itself was surely, ir- 
revocably going. That shallow trough 
seemed more deadly a portent, some- 
how, than the dissolution of the whole 
side of the building. We were racing 
against time indeed. 

One clear, still morning a week later, 
when in our little comer of the doomed 
world we were engrossed in a long 
and delicate experiment, a great com- 
motion outside the building interrupted 
us. The militia were evidently having 
some trouble, and Pritchard, who had 
an uncanny faculty for dealing with 
difficult people, hurried out to see if 
he could help. 

The crowd was pressing close as 
crowds will when curious. In the front 
line a tall, thin woman was strug- 
gling with the guards, who had great 
trouble to. hold her. As Pritchard 
emerged from the laboratory she broke 
from them and rushed over to the 
hole. 

Pritchard shouted to her, but she ig- 
nored him, dodged a guard who lunged 
after her, and hurried on. The crowd 
surged forward. Holding them back, 
guarding the many, the soldiers were 
unable to follow this one headstrong 
woman. Pritchard started forward— to- 
ward the hole he had forbidden us to 
approach— but the woman was too far 
away from him. In a moment she 
had reached it, that terrible yawning 
hole. We who were standing at the 
laboratory windows watched with a 
shock of horror. 

Into that awful trench she stepped 
and picked up a double handful of 
earth. Pritchard stopped— no point 
now in risking his own life! I think 



that then only he, Beale and myself 
understood the dreadful doom which 
this unfortunate woman brought on 
herself. There was no immediate visible 
harm but— we knew that a flatiron, 
thrown into the hole by way of experi- 
ment, had completely disintegrated in 
three days! We knew that even at that 
moment the atoms comprising the 
outer layer of skin on her hands were 
breaking up, and that they would then 
affect- the next layer of atoms, and so 
on. She was do'omed, doomed! But 
the gaunt woman stood there laugh- 
ing in triumph, and oh, the pitiful 
irony of that laugh! 

“Look, Margery!” she called. 
“Look! There’s nothing to be afraid 
of! I told you this was all a fake.” 

A woman in the front rank of the 
crowd burst into happy sobs. 

“Oh, Agnes— thank God, you’re 
all right! It is a fake! Come back, 
my dear, come back!” And the first 
woman turned calmly to rejoin the 
other. 

Then Pritchard did the bravest thing 
I ever saw done— and I was present 
at. the Manila earthquake and the 
New York flood, where many men 
showed that bravery was not the pre- 
rogative of our ancestors. Beale and 
I cried out in protest as we saw him 
start toward that fatal spot, but he 
ignored us as the woman had ig- 
nored him. As he went he pulled on 
a pair of castage gloves he had been 
wearing in the laboratory to pro- 
tect his hands from the dangerous 
lambda rays. To the edge of the Hole 
he stepped and began to talk to the 
woman, who, after a first start of 
horror, stood white but calm, listening. 
What he said we never knew, as he 
was too far away for us to hear and 
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would not speak of it afterwards. 

At this point I found trouble on my 
own h?nds. Beale, who had been 
watching, trembling and tense, sudden- 
ly broke down completely and turned 
away, sobbing like a woman. I turned 
to support and calm him and so saw 
nothing for the next two or three 
moments. By the time Beale pulled 
himself together and we again looked 
from the window, Pritchard and the 
woman were still standing by the 
hole. But she was carefully dusting 
off her hands and I could see that in 
some way he had carried conviction to 
her. Even at that distance we began 
to perceive her strength of character 
and courage. There was nothing in 
the least hysterical about her— nor 
indeed had her manner been anything 
but collected all along. Her impul- 
sive, excited struggle with the police 
and her fateful dash into the hole were 
caused, we discovered later, by a mis- 
taken but solicitous attempt to con- 
vince a nervous sister that her fears 
were ungrounded. 

Evidently directed by Pritchard, the 
woman (all the world now knows her 
name as Agnes Staunton) stepped out 
of the hole and took three long steps 
away. He walked beside her. Then both 
stopped and Miss Staunton stepped 
out of her shoes. Pritchard stooped 
and removed his, throwing both pairs 
into the hole. Then he carefully strip- 
ped off his castage gloves and tossed 
them in too. Meanwhile Miss Staun- 
ton had been standing perfectly still, 
with her hands held away from her. 
She watched Pritchard curiously but 
with an air of resignation. 

“My God,” whispered Beale, “do 
you realize that anything her hands 
touch will begin to break up? How 



are we going to manage this prob- 
lem? We can’t let her get away— yet 
we are lost if we go too near her!” 

As they walked toward the labora- 
tory, Pritchard called to me. 

“Gray! Drop down another pair of 
gloves, will you?” 

Quickly I got them and threw them 
to him. Miss Staunton took them by 
the cuffs, being careful not to touch 
Pritchard’s hands. She pulled them 
on with a look of such utter despair 
as I hope never to see again on a 
human face. But she said nothing, 
and the pair came into the laboratory. 

“Beale,” said Pritchard, “I don’t 
need to tell you and Gray what Miss 
Staunton is facing. She has consented 
to confine herself in that small room 
downstairs.” 

And so it was arranged. Miss Staun- 
ton lived her brief time in that little 
corner room, never leaving it and 
subsisting entirely on the readily pre- 
pared foods we used. 

At first the progress of her trouble 
was slow. It had been so with the pre- 
liminary destruction of the upper floor 
of the laboratory. Each day she 
changed her gloves, lest the old pair 
should tear and she would spread 
this horrible— I almost said, conta- 
gion. It seemed, indeed, like some 
ghastly leprous infection. I can never 
tell the sick pity and horror I felt 
when I saw at the end of a week that 
her fingers were gone to the first point 
and a portion of the flesh of the 
palms had disappeared. But my pity 
was matched with admiration, for not 
a groan or a complaint escaped her. 
Much of the time there was no pain- 
physical that is. What her thoughts 
must have been we only could guess. 
But when the end of a sensory nerve 
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was attacked then the suffering was 
excruciating. 

Hard as we had worked before, 
this experience seemed to call out some 
deeper strength in us all. Our endur- 
ance was incredible— day after day, 
Beale, Pritchard and I worked fever- 
ishly, almost wordlessly, hardly stop- 
ping for food or sleep. The long, te- 
dious experiments seemed intermin- 
able— we could not afford to make a 
mistake and have to repeat any of 
them. Always before us we had the 
dwindling structure, the horrible exam- 
ple of that dying woman. Outside, the 
constant mutter of the crowd was 
changing and fanned a sinister under- 
current to our work. 

About a week after MissStaunton’s 
fearful experience, we were working 
with intense concentration on the last 
of a series of experiments when the 
evening papers were slipped under the 
door. The news was startling indeed. 
Riots had occurred in many cities — 
riots of pure panic, caused by def- 
inite confirmation of the rumored 
news of Miss Staunton's fate. Some 
daring reporter, slipping up to a win- 
dow, had seen her painfully manipu- 
lating her breakfast dishes with those 
crippled hands, and his description 
carried conviction as nothing else had. 
To bolster his story, pictures were 
shown of the laboratoyr “before and 
after,” and needless to say, they 
caught the empty, disintegrating side 
from the view most calculated to 
enlarge and exaggerate it. 

Added to that was the statement 
of a German scientist, based on abs- 
truse, but, we had to admit, accurate 
calculations, which showed that the 
rate of disintegration would increase 
by geometric proportion and gave in 



cold figures the length of time it 
would be before the county, state 
and continent were wiped out and the 
rest of the world would follow. 

We realized that now the truth was 
generally believed. People faced, in 
their own time, the end of the world. 
The effect was profound, but one 
which any good psychologist would 
have predicted. 

Everywhere, in all classes, there was 
a lavish expenditure of money. Sav- 
ings banks were emptied— luxuries sold 
faster than they could be made, for 
workers stopped and took to spending, 
too. What good would money be after 
a little while? Religious revivals were 
widespread and the most fanatic sects 
drew the largest attendance. But there 
were only local outbursts of remorse 
or fear. The worst result of the suspense 
in which people dwelt was the loosen- 
ing of the moral fibre. Crimes of vio- 
lence, drunkenness and immorality 
became usual among all classes. Why 
not? Tomorrow— or next week— they 
said, we die. 

In Philadelphia, drunken orgies were 
reported and a large portion of the 
city was in flames. The telephotos 
showed a veritable holocaust. Most 
disquieting of all was the news that 
a sort of Coxey’s Army had started 
from Los Angeles to see the hole 
and to “throw the scientists into it.” 
We could not have a crowd of people 
touching that danger spot and rush- 
ing away to spread the contagion! 
We could never hope to save our 
world— and how dear it seemed now!— 
if that terrible disintegration were 
spread broadcast by each footstep of a 
mob! Pritchard instantly sent a mes- 
senger to wire the governor for a 
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stronger guard as a precaution. 

And during this time of national hys- 
teria and demoralization, to which the 
world afterwards looked back with hor- 
ror, Pritchard worked coolly, quietly, 
ignoring it all. But, insensibly, I re- 
laxed my efforts and within myself 
determined that all our efforts were 
useless. 

Then, at the very moment of ac- 
knowledged defeat, came that first 
shout of joy from Beale, unconscious 
of my thoughts. I could not believe 
my ears— nor, at the risk of being 
accused of being psychic, did the cloud 
of depression lift. I felt in my heart 
no hope— but at his cry, “I have it 
Saved! Oh, thank God!” Pritchard 
rushed in, his face betraying a joy 
that was frightening. 

“Are you sure?” he demanded. 
“Does it prove? Are you sure?” 

“Well—” Beale the scientist was 
speaking; gone was Beale the en- 
thusiast. “I’m as nearly sure as any- 
one can be until the trouble outside is 
stopped.” 

“Then,” said Pritchard, “Let’s risk 
it! We’ll bring in a partly disintegrated 
brick and see what happens.” 

I can never be too thankful I 
stopped his eager, self-sacrificing rush 
for the door. 

“No!” I cut in, “If Beale is right, 
o.k.! But think, Pritchard! This is 
the best equipped laboratory in the 
country for this work— the only one. 
We’d start that destruction here—” 

Pritchard stopped. He was like a 
child halted in some cherished plan. 
But his own good sense instantly won 
the day. 

“Right!” he exclaimed. .“I know 
Beale— and I don’t think he makes 
mistakes. But we’ll try this method on 



the building wall. Half the north end 
is gone and we shan’t be able to work 
here much longer in any case.” 

Then together Pritchard and I care- 
fully checked the data of the experi- 
ments. Yes, even my doubts seemed 
put to rest— we could hope, and per- 
haps believe. There was a chance- 
more than that, a good chance. 

“Wait till the crowd’s thinned out,” 
said Pritchard. “We don’t want to be 
mobbed before we start.” 

Beale reluctantly agreed. “After 
dark, hm? You’re right— less danger 
of interference.” 

“Better yet,” said Pritchard, “we’ll 
have the crowd sent away by then. The 
militia can push back the line or close 
the road altogether.” 

So just after the nine o’clock change 
of guard, we carried outside Beale’s 
notes, our Behune ray condensers 
and our iota-ray generator. The lamb- 
da rays gave off a most eerie pale 
green light and our remaining spec- 
tators— mostly police and a few priv- 
ileged citizens— were obviously startled 
as the condensers were turned on and 
the entire apparatus focused on the wall 
of the laboratory. Once the equipment 
was set up there was little more we 
could do. But we stood there fascin- 
ated, alternating between fear and 
hope. In the weird light, the half- 
ruined building seemed awe-inspiring 
indeed, the ominous trench beside it 
deep and uncanny. We watched until 
one o’clock, when we were all con- 
vinced— or had convinced each other— 
that the destruction was allayed. The 
flickering green light, the silence and 
the concentrated watchfulness has a 
strange hypnotic effect. Stronger than 
Beale or I, Pritchard finally forced us 
to leave the place and to retire. I 
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cannot answer for the others, but I 
slept fitfully inspite of a powerful 
sleeping draught. 

I woke, however, somewhat rested, 
and seeing the first faint light, has- 
tily jumped out of bed. Sounds of 
movement told me that others were 
aroused. I dressed with frantic haste— 
what would we find . . . could we 
hope . . . ? I wanted to be first out 
of the building and on the ground. 

Perhaps I have not said that the 
living room and laboratory were in 
the center of the building, one above 
the other. My bedroom was to the 
south of the living room— the op- 
posite way from the Hole. I opened 
my room door, therefore, preparing to 
cross a little hall and go either into 
the living room, or, better yet, out on 
the grounds, to witness the results of 
our experiment in arresting the slow, 
inexorable dissolution of the solid 
walls and earth. 

I flung open my door gaily, whist- 
ling a little under my breath in anti- 
cipation of the great moment when I 
should hail our success— and stood 
rooted in horror, the foolish tune dying 
away on my lips. From hope to despair 
is a long journey, but I took it quick- 
ly. For before my eyes was a sight 
that told of worse to come. At the 
top of the living room wall, near 
the ceiling, was' a small hole— and as 
I watched, it grew. Near the ceiling- 
right where the condenser was fo- 
cused— 

We had not arrested dissolution— we 
had speeded it up! 

How was I to tell Beale and Prit- 
chard? That was my second thought, 
if not my first. I shrank from the task 
with sick horror— and just then heard 
in the hall the quick gasp which told 



me they had come in and had seen 
for themselves. They knew that in- 
stead of stopping destruction, Beale’s 
apparatus had hastened it. The ap- 
parent gain of last evening was more 
than lost. We stood silently before the 
awful realization. 

And before our eyes, the hole in the 
living room wall slowly but very surely 
enlarged minute by minute. 

Pritchards was, as usual, first to 
recover from the shock of the catas- 
trophe. He took charge like a gen- 
eral on a battlefield, rallying his all- 
but-defeated troops. At his words, 
Beale and I pulled ourselves up sharply. 
At least, 1 thought, we would go down 
fighting! 

“Beale, Gray— we can work here on- 
ly a few hours longer— we must plan 
the next steps at once. Gray, will 
you please see to gathering our rec- 
ords and getting them safely out of 
here? We’ll find a place outside San 
Remy— I understand the small lab there 
is hopelessly out of date— and get 
some new apparatus by plane express. 
Beale, you equipped this laboratory— 
you take charge of the necessary work 
at San Remy. Telephone for needed 
equipment, and above all work fast! 
Not a word about this acceleration to 
even the guards— make some excuse— 
but move!” 

Mechanically I started for the lab- 
oratory, then stopped. 

# “All right, Pritchard,” I answered, 
“but how about Miss Staunton?” 

In the hall, gradually growing lighter 
as the sun rose, we faced each other 
and I saw the chiefs jaw set grimly. 

“She stays here,” said Pritchard 
evenly. “Hard. I know— but we have 
no right to consider her as against 
our quicker success. At a time like this. 
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the individual is— is as— nothing!” 

At our right a door opened. Miss 
Staunton stood there, the remnants 
of her hands still glove-covered. She 
did not join us, but spoke from the 
open doorway and actually smiled. 
When she spoke, one might have 
thought a mother was sending a group 
of children on a picnic, so sensible, 
so unruffled was her voice. 

“You are entirely right. Dr. Prit- 
chard. I heard what you said and I 
wouldn’t have you do anything else. 
What good would it do just to move 
me to another room? I am a doomed 
woman. Even if you find the way to 
stop this horror, you cannot restore 
my hands to me. You must go— 
quickly. Forget me entirely — think 
only of your work. But— may I ask 
a favor from you?” 

“Anything!” Beale and I spoke to- 
gether. Pritchard smiled a little, but 
nodded slowly. 

“Before you go and leave me alone, 
place a quick-acting poison where I 
can get at it— something not hard to 
pick up— my hands are nearly gone.” 
Here she stripped off her gloves and 
we all averted our eyes from the hor- 
ror exposed. “Soon I must die of 
starvation and thirst, or risk con- 
taminating others who feed me . . . 
Won’t you give me the means of quick 
release? The responsibility is mine, not 
yours.” 

This was a decision, indeed. What- 
ever she might say, the responsibility 
was ours— but what else could we do? 
If we left her, she would die by tor- 
ture of thirst and hunger, with the 
further danger that she might be- 
come irrational and run away and 
spread contamination. Soon the gloves 
would not cover the affected flesh and 



then bedclothes, furniture, everything, 
would be subject to that fearful plague. 
True, there was grave doubt that we 
would ever succeed after this disheart- 
ening setback— but in that case, every- 
one would die, and die horribly. Every 
moment mattered if we were to grasp 
the slim chance that remained. Our 
decision has been the subject of bitter 
denunciation, but I do not see that 
we could have done anything else. 
We gave her a beaker full of solution 
of cyanide of potassium, and a glass 
tube through which she could suck. 
And she smiled her gratitude. 

Then, jumping into his dusty little 
car, Beale drove off furiously toward 
San Remy, while Pritchard and I set- 
tled down to our task of packing and 
carting movables out onto the grounds. 
Of no avail our silence! Our actions 
spoke for themselves, that and the ever- 
growing ominous hole. First the watch- 
ers knew, then word was flashed 
around the world that we were forced 
to move. Reporters tried to talk to us, 
messengers drove up with telegrams 
offering us money, services, equip- 
ment— anything we might need. But we 
waved them all aside. Now it was a 
question not of days but of hours— of 
minutes, even. On some small delay, 
the whole fate of the world might 
hinge. I cannot even remember what we 
did, save that by night, when the end 
wall had gone and the laboratory was 
exposed to the open air, we were 
ready to truck our few clothes and our 
books and precious equipment to San 
Remy. 

On our way through the hall with 
the last load, Pritchard and I stopped 
by common consent outside Miss 
Staunton’s door. We must not leave 
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without a word— yet what was there 
we could say? We knocked. No re- 
sponse. In a moment, Pritchard drew 
on a pair of gloves and gently turned 
the knob. The door was not locked— 
he pushed it open. Miss Staunton lay 
on the bed smiling as if in sleep— 
we knew she would never wake from 
that sleep. On the wall over the couch 
the words were scrawled— “Goodbye 
and thank you. God grant you quick 
success.” 

Pritchard closed the door. In silence 
he drew off his gloves and dropped 
them where he stood. Then, after a 
sigh, he said, “Come, Gray!” and led 
the way to the waiting truck. Saddened 
as we were by that brief farewell, 
the sight outdoors turned our thoughts 
instantly to the present — and the fu- 
ture. 

The hole gaped twenty vacant feet 
into the earth by now; we had to skirt 
it carefully to gain the road. Hurriedly 
bundling into the car, we started, but 
I could not forget that empty space, 
implacably eating away our solid earth. 
I wondered how long it would be be- 
fore enough disintegrated to affect 
the rate of rotation of the world. Then 
one side would have longer and longer 
days until finally the earth would cease 
to rotate and one-half the world was 
condemned to unbroken day and heat, 
the other to eternal night and cold. 
Eternal— until one day the frightened 
inhabitants, huddled together, saw the 
edges of the ever-growing void ad- 
vancing steadily, slowly, toward them 
. . . would life outlive the world, and 
mankind and animals be thrown off 
into the air ... ? No, my mind re- 
fused to grasp it. I could not imagine 
those last days. 

None of us had realized how panic- 



stricken the neighborhood had be- 
come. San Remy had been a quiet 
suburban city of small houses and gar- 
dens. The usual small country hotel had 
harbored its occasional transient visi- 
tors. After dark a light would show in 
every house, in living room or porch, 
and an evening drive through the strag- 
gling town would show many glimpses 
of contented family groups. But now 
the houses were dark, the streets de- 
serted. The only activity centered at the 
hotel, which did a rushing business. We 
had planned to meet Beale there and 
found him in the lobby. Luckily we 
were not recognized and he quickly 
warned us not to mention names. 

As soon as we were outside, he said, 
“I’ve been warding off reporters and 
hysterics until an hour or so ago. Then 
I located a lab, and the crowd set- 
tled down to watch it. The town’s 
pretty much deserted, except for a re- 
serve guard of militia and these people 
here. Captain Ecker’s placed a guard 
around the lab and the nearest house, 
where we’ll stay. I slipped away with- 
out being seen and the mob still thinks 
I’m here.” 

“How about equipment?” asked 
Pritchard. 

“Be here by dawn tomorrow, and 
installed by night. The companies re- 
sponded splendidly. I phoned St. Louis 
and Denver this morning, and the ap- 
paratus started by plane express within 
an hour. They called me back to tell 
'me and to say they had sent duplicate 
sets by separate planes in case of ac- 
cident. Now the question is— how can 
we get into the new place without 
being seen? The mob’s distinctly hos- 
tile— they blame us for making things 
worse instead of better— and we can’t 
afford a scrimmage.” 
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Thanks to the militia, we donned 
borrowed uniforms and soslipped into 
the new house safely. They had thrown 
a cordon around it and the labora- 
tory, the private structure of a scien- 
tifically-minded multimillionaire who 
had moved out in double quick time 
and left everything in perfect order for 
us; the house had been his plaything, 
but was large enough to suit us ex- 
actly. Here we got our stuff unpacked 
and sorted and our smaller movable 
apparatus ready. True to plan, the huge 
new cases arrived next day and we 
worked like slaves getting the appara- 
tus unpacked and assembled. The fol- 
lowing morning we were at work again, 
having lost only two days’ time. 

And then came the day, when, 
hardly daring to hope, much less to 
believe, we three gaunt, hungry, un- 
shaven men— exhausted by a long ex- 
periment which had to proceed un- 
broken-faced each other in the silence 
of a still California night and saw that 
salvation might be near. Beale began 
to tremble violently— I sat down 
abruptly, breathing as if I had run a 
race. Only Pritchard remained by the 
white-topped table, jotting down, in his 
firm, steady hand, a few final notes 
and comments. He turned with a little 
smile. 

“It may work— and it may not,” he 
said, as calmly as though he were try- 
ing a new cooking recipe. “But— we’ll 
risk our lives doing it. Any objec- 
tions?” 

Beale jumped up as if stung. 

“You’re wasting time,” he cried, his 
voice cracking from fatigue and ex- 
citement. “Come— we must start — 
now!" 

Pritchard went to the window and 
raised a blind. In the early dawn, 



the world lay hushed and quiet. Yet 
beneath the window was thedark mass 
of men and women who now un- 
ceasingly watched our little building. 
Pritchard looked down on them pity- 
ingly— on the nearer ranks of soldiers, 
on distant tents and wagons and hud- 
dled forms of outdoor sleepers— evi- 
dence of the way the eyes of the 
world were on that tiny dot of light 
where the work went on , night and day, 
in the commandeered laboratory. 

Then his hand lifted— and our eyes 
followed. Stark and sheer rose a solid 
wall— across fields and little hills we 
saw the rising sun strike its grim, 
smooth, ominous surface— the side of 
the hill where once Beale’s laboratory 
had stood, the building now gone, 
and much of the land around it. 

“We can’t tackle that." said Prit- 
chard calmly, “in any such state as 
this!" and he indicated us all in his 
gesture. “Sleep— first — for us all. I 
know what I’m saying,” he spoke al- 
most sharply at Beale’s interruption. 
“If it fails, we’re lost, in any case. 
We can do no more— we might as well 
jump in our hole. The whole world 
will follow. There’s a chance we may 
succeed, but to do so we must all 
be at top form— rested, alert, awake. 
To bed, both of you. I’ll decide when 
we start. Agreed?” 

Needless to say, we agreed, and on 
waking, hours later, our heads were 
clearer, our minds more alert. On 
talking it over in sane daylight, we 
determined, in fact, not to try our 
new method until that night, and this 
time we must act without spectators. 
Moving slowly, under military guard, 
we left our laboratory at midnight 
and reutrned to the forsaken hillside. 
In a scant week, the hole had become 
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an abyss — our ill-fated experiment 
must have enormously accelerated the 
rate of disintegration! Two hundred 
feet deep and a quarter of a mile in 
diameter spread the ominous gap, vis- 
ibly enlarging each moment. 

Feverishly we worked . . . Now 
we were here, we must not lose a sec- 
ond. Pushed behind us was all thought 
of aught but what we were doing. 
For our experiments, we chose a 
small promontory which jutted out 
into the hole. First we timed the rate 
of disintegration, and found the earth 
was vanishing at the rate of six inches 
in eight minutes. Quickly we set up our 
lambda condensers and the new low 
frequency ether wave generator we had 
devised, and turned them conjointly on 
this chosen spot. 

Before our eyes, the dissolution 
went on ... a moment ... an age 
it seemed . . . then— had it stopped? 
Or were we only becoming used to the 
slow, steady retrogression of the edge? 
we waited, breathless— a curious flash- 
ing, unearthly light flared out, seared 
the gaping sides of the abyss, sent ting- 
ling currents of a sensation absolutely 
impossible to describe up and down my 
spine, into each arm and finger. The 
apparatus I was holding quivered and 
almost tore away from me. I held it 
by main strength and the violent ting- 
ling seemed to burn through me like 
a thousand lightnings. Then— sudden- 
ly— silence, the light flickered down, 
the roaring in my ears died away— 
(though we were all partially deaf for 
days afterwards)— and I dared look at 
the others. 

Their faces told the story. We had 
won! 

As all the world knows, this was but 
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the first step, and before we wrote 
“finis” to our work, the hole was to 
take its bitter revenge. But then we 
thought only of our victory and the 
work of constructing three giant sets 
with which, for days, we circled the 
hole, narrowing in toward the still 
deepening center. Now the militia was 
needed to keep back the jubilant 
crowds and to rescue us from delega- 
tions that insisted on making congrat- 
ulatory speeches, being photographed 
by the sheer wall of the hill and pre- 
senting us with signed and engraved 
resolutions. We could not make them 
realize that our work was not done 
and that there was still danger. We 
were the only ones who could carry 
on the work, and by this time we 
were all exhausted. 

The last straw was the discovery 
that at its very center the hole had 
touched some •material more easily 
disintegrated, and there a pit ten feet 
deep and eight feet across ate its way 
down the straight side walls. With des- 
pair we saw that it would be impos- 
sible to reach the visibly retreating bot- 
tom without descending into the pit. 
Our condensers could not work at a 
greater distance than six feet. 

Again Pritchard saved us from panic, 
proposing a brief adjournment and a 
rest. 

Beale and I readily assented, know- 
ing ourselves on the verge of complete 
breakdown. It must have been this 
utter physical exhaustion which numb- 
ed my mind. I have bitterly blamed 
myself for my stupidity; well as I knew 
Pritchard, I should have perceived 
what he meant to do. 

I only vaguely remember leaving our 
apparatus ready, driving back in the 
closed car and flinging myself on a 
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couch downstairs, not bothering to 
go to my room, though Beale went to 
his. Pritchard lay down on a long, 
cushioned bench across the room. I 
dropped instantly into the first really 
refreshing sleep I had had in months. 
I remember stretching languorously 
as I awoke, then jumping up— and the 
sudden start of surprise when, across 
the room, I saw that Pritchard’s couch 
was empty. 

Over me swept such a foreboding of 
disaster that for a long moment I stood 
frozen — then I gave a shout that 
brought Beale on the run. Together 
we drove full speed to the hole, no 
longer growing larger, God be thank- 
ed. Our fears were confirmed when 
we saw the little roadster near the 
edge. Pritchard was down in the pit, 
working his apparatus. 

Beale and I called out to him with 
one breath. So convulsed was I with 
horror that I remember sitting down on 
the ground and taking off my shoes 
as though I would plunge in after a 
drowning man. Beale held me back as 
I would have jumped, and Pritchard 
brought me back to myself with a 
laugh. Yes— there was no use jumping 
in! He had been exposed to the fatal 
contamination, and we knew that the 
lambda rays would stop the earth from 
dissolving— but on human flesh . . . ! 

But I cried out in horror to ask 
why he had tricked us so. 

“The danger was too great to de- 
lay,” answered Pritchard, working 
even as he talked. “If the bottom of 
the pit went on disintegrating after 
he had stopped the top, don’t you see 
the hole would undermine good earth 
and soon start spreading faster than 
we could follow it?” 

“Yes— but why need you go in and 



risk—” I broke off, unable to name 
the fate which awaited him. 

“I know what I risked,” he an- 
swered. “Why should I be spared? 
Why shouldn’t I go?” 

He spoke as quietly, as modestly, 
as if he were not the greatest scientist 
living, and that had meant, these last 
few weeks, the greatest living man. 
All this time he had been working, 
turning his saving apparatus all 
around. 

“There!” he exclaimed, “that com- 
pletes the tenth exposure of each sec- 
tion. Three we considered enough, you 
know, but with this bad outbreak I 
wanted to be sure. Now,” he con- 
tinued, “you are to follow my in- 
structions to the letter. Will you prom- 
ise? I assure you it is necessary.” 

Heartbroken, almost wordless, we 
agreed. 

“Then,” said Pritchard, “throw me 
that rope over there and I’ll climb 
out. When I’m out. I’ll pull the rope 
up and you are to turn the apparatus 
on me— one on the front, another on 
the back of my body, and you are 
to play it over me slowly ten times 
at least. I have your promise and I 
hold you to this— no matter what 
happens. I know pretty well what 
will happen, but you must not touch me 
until I give permission ... in what- 
ever form my permission comes. You 
must not risk allowing this to start 
again. You understand what you are 
to do? Very well— let’s start.” 

Beale and I brought the rope and 
while Pritchard climbed out we set up 
two sets of equipment and turned 
them on. Carrying the rope, Prit- 
chard walked between them and smiled 
into my eyes. Slowly we brought the 
rays up from his feet . . . and as 
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we reached the base of his spine, 
he said hastily: 

“This is the end. Goodbye, Gray 
. . . Letter in desk— hotel— good— ” 
His whole body stiffened to rigidity, 
but so carefully had he balanced him- 
self that he did not fall immediately, 
and Beale and I played our apparatus 
slowly up and slowly down ere he fell. 
I am not ashamed to confess that my 
vision was so blurred it was hard to 
see, as we turned our apparatus toward 
the ground and played it slowly over 
Pritchard’s body eight times more. 
We started to turn it over and repeat 
the process when Beale said: 

“He told us not to touch him till 
we got permission . . .” 

“But—” I began. Had he lost his 
reason? Pritchard, we knew, was dead. 

“His letters,” said Beale. “Perhaps 
we’d better read them first. I’ll stand 
guard— he said he’d left them at the 
hotel— while you run the car into town 
and find them.” 

True to his word, Pritchard had 
left the letters at the desk in the 
little hotel— fearing, I suppose that if 
we discovered them after he left the 
laboratory we would lose time opening 
them before following him to the hole. 
One was to his wife, another to his 
son— the other, I give here: 

San Remy, California, 
July 17, 1992. 
Dear Gray and Beale: 

I know what’s going to hap- 
pen. I saw the effect of our new 
ray combination on a rabbit, when 
we were working on the hole. 



It’s instantaneous and complete 
paralysis. I wish I could spare you 
this shock, but I cannot see any 
way to do it. 

If you have obeyed instructions, 
you will read this after my death 
but before touching my body. 
Bury me where I fall, and do not 
touch me. Dig a small trench so 
close to the body that it will 
roll over and then play the ap- 
paratus on me and on the spade. 
Then and then only cover me with 
the dear mother earth we have 
fought so hard to save. 

It has been an honor to work 
with you two men. To you goes 
all the credit for our final suc- 
cess. 

P. 

There is nothing more to tell. After 
permission from the authorities (and 
how the red tape irked us!) we fol- 
lowed Pritchard’s instructions literally. 
There lies his grave, near the center 
of that vast, unfilled hole, whose sur- 
face is now covered with grass and 
gay small flowers. 

What the world— and we— thought 
of his work contradicts that last gen- 
erous sentence. For they call it Prit- 
chard’s hole, and preserve it, by pub- 
lic gift, beautifully landscaped, a sim- 
ple but impressive reminder of how 
nearly we lost our earth and of the 
man whose skill and courage saved 
it to us all. 

The End 
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WHEN THE WORLD 
WENT MAD 
RONALD M. SHERIN 

Illustrated by FRANK R.PAUL 



Here is a story which we recommend warmly to you. It has a number 
of new angles that we know you will enjoy greatly. We all know that 
we are held down to earth by the indefinite something which we term 
gravitation. We also know, that if the earth were spinning about seven 
times faster than it does now, gravitation around the Equator would be nil, 
and we would all be sailing into space. The present story is based in part 
upon these premises. It is all good science, and the author of "The Lost 



Comet" has made good use of this idea 
•This is the original blurb used when ‘ 

CHAPTER I 

I NCREDIBLE!” cried Captain Cav- 
endish as he paced nervously from 
one side of his cabin to the other. 
“I tell you, Jopplin, that such a thing 
is wholly unbelievable. No man, mad 
or sane, can accomplish the impos- 
sible. And this,” he continued almost 
angrily, “is not only an impossibility; 
it is a rank absurdity— an absurdity 
which you, Professor, as a man of 
science, should be the first to repu- 
diate.” 

Professor Jopplin gazed meditatively 
at the ceiling for a moment in si- 
lence. When at last he spoke, his 
voice was low and decisive: 

“That the extraordinary news we 
havejust received is indeed incredible, 

I readily admit, and my personal at- 
titude is far from being one of belief. 



‘World” was first published. 

And yet,” he continued, as if speak- 
ing for himself, “as a man of science 
I cannot honestly pronounce it im- 
possible. Perhaps this word, like so 
many others, is just another name for 
our own ignorance. No, my friend, 
I regret to say that I am unable to 
share your certainty. When confronted 
with the actual, science, while it may 
observe, cannot deny.” 

For a moment it seemed as if the 
captain could hardly credit his own 
hearing; then, as the full important of 
the other’s words took possession of his 
mind, his bronzed countenance 
changed to an unnatural pallor. 

“Jopplin!” he exclaimed tensely. 
“My God! You cannot mean . . . 
You, who are universally recognized as 
one of the foremost scientists of the 
age. You, whose simple word would 
be sufficient to prevent a needless 
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panic throughout the whole world. 
You, Henry Jopplin, of all men, can- 
not be in earnest when you say that 
this thing is possible.” 

“Old friend,” replied the other, 
not without emotion, “I am, after 
all, only a man. My word is not in- 
fallible. You must believe me when I 
tell you that, for the present, I am as 
completely in the dark as yourself. 
However, I am now going to work. 
Fortunately, the necessary reference 
books are in my trunk. You will see 
that I am not disturbed. In an hour, 
at the most, you will have my an- 
swer.” And Professor Jopplin disap- 
peared in the direction of his own 
cabin. 

For several moments Captain Cav- 
endish continued to pace the floor, his 
long, deeply wrinkled face betraying 
his anxiety and indecision. Finally 
seating himself at his desk, he picked 
up the scattered papers which lay be- 
fore him. Glancing hurriedly through 
them, he chose one and read: 

“SECRET OF THE STARS AT 
LAST DISCOVERED BY 
SCIENCE 

Long Sought Source of Stellar 
Radiation Revealed in Sub-Atom- 
ic Energy; Scientists Claim Latest 
Discovery May Revolutionize Life 
Upon Earth 

“London, Sept. 19— The mystery of 
the stars has at last been solved by 
man! Through a series of brilliant 
investigations covering a period of 
sixteen years, Professor Ivan Teran- 
hoff, of the University of Moscow, 
has discovered the existence of a force 
immeasurably greater than anything 
hitherto known to science. The name 



of this stupendous power, whose exis- 
tence has long been suspected is sub- 
atomic energy. 

“As scientists have long been aware, 
stellar evolution is carried on by 
chemical reactions which, due to the 
enormous temperatures existing within 
stars, have heretofore proved incapable 
of duplication in terrestrial labora- 
tories. These chemical reactions are, 
as we now know, nothing else than 
the transmutation of one element into 
another. According to Professor Ter- 
anhoff, hydrogen, the chief element 
found in nebulae and stars in early 
stages of evolution, is unquestionably 
the basic element from which all others 
are eventually evolved. 

“However, in the course of this evo- 
lution of the hydrogen atom into 
heavier and more complex elements, a 
certain amount of energy is liberated. 
This same terrific power, which is 
inconceivably greater than that of the 
most powerful explosives known to 
man, has been experimentally released 
by the Russian scientist by subjecting 
small quantities of specially prepared 
or activated hydrogen to conditions 
analagous to those found in stars of 
spectral class A and B— that is to say, 
a vacuum with the highest possible 
temperature. 

“This remarkable achievement has, 
needless to say, been the cause of the 
greatest excitement throughout scien- 
tific circles in all parts of the world. 
While the effect of the discovery 
upon economic and industrial prob- 
lems cannot as yet be predicted, many 
prominent physicists and chemists have 
expressed the opinion that sub-atomic 
energy will eventually bring about radi- 
cal and revolutionary changes in living 
conditions upon the earth.” 
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“That,” said Captain Cavendish 
thoughtfully, “was the beginning. And 
would to God,” he continued, “it 
were also the end.” After a momen- 
tary pause, he took up another of the 
papers from the heap before him, 
turned a few pages in a methodical 
manner, and continued reading: 

“STRANGE RUMORS AFLOAT 
REGARDING WELL KNOWN 
SCIENTIST 

Sudden Disappearance of Discov- 
erer of Sub-Atomic Energy Causes 
Much Anxiety Among Colleagues; 
Sinister Motive Behind Teranhoff’s 
Discovery Now Suspected. 

“London, Sept. 22— The sudden dis- 
appearance of Professor Ivan Teran- 
hoff, the discoverer of sub-atomic 
energy, still continues a mystery, and 
all attempts to ascertain his where- 
abouts or determine the cause of his 
absence have proved unsuccessful. 

“Many strange rumors, however, 
are now afloat regarding the motives 
behind the scientist’s researches, as well 
as the reason for his disappearance. In 
fact, it is suggested, although without 
tangible foundation, that Teranhoff, 
who is known to be interested in the 
subject of interplanetary travel, dis- 
covered sub-atomic energy with the 
sole purpose of utilizing it as a driv- 
ing power in ultra-terrestrial locomo- 
tion. A strange corroboration of this 
theory is said to be furnished by the 
fact that a large metal sphere, which 
the professor had recently completed 
from a small model of what he termed 
a ‘space-ship’ has vanished as com- 
pletely and mysteriously as its eccentric 
owner. 

“But the wildest rumor of all, which 
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would be decidedly sinister if it were 
not so utterly incredible, is that Pro- 
fessor Teranhoff, in company with two 
assistants, has sailed (perhaps in the 
‘space-ship’ itself) for some region 
situated near the equator with the in- 
tention of accelerating the rotation 
of the earth, by means of sub-atomic 
energy, to such a degree as to launch 
his celestial bark into interstellar space. 
The source of this preposterous story is 
not known. 

“Scientists, while concerned over the 
professor’s disappearance, are unani- 
mous in considering the ‘space-ship’ 
idea as a hoax, perpetrated by some 
pseudophilosopher with a mistaken 
sense of humor.” 

“Mistaken sense of humor indeed!” 
cried Cavendish to himself as he 
glanced impatiently from the printed 
sheet to the message he had received 
but a few moments before by wireless. 
These words he felt that he would 
never forget; they were stamped in- 
delibly on his mind: 

GUAYAQUIL, ECUADOR 
SEPTEMBER 27, 1938. 

OFFICIAL WARNING 

ALL SHIPS WITHIN TWELVE 
HOURS OF PORT IMMEDIATELY 
PUT ON FULL STEAM AND EF- 
FECT SPEEDIEST LANDING POS- 
SIBLE. ALL SHIPS IN MID-OCEAN 
AND HEADED SOUTH IN 
NORTHERN HEMISPHERE MUST 
MAKE COMPLETE CHANGE IN 
COURSE ON RECEIPT OF THIS 
WARNING. VESSELS REMAIN- 
ING WITHIN TEN DEGREES OF 
EQUATOR WILL MEET WITH AL- 
MOST CERTAIN DESTRUCTION 
WITHIN NEXT TWENTY-FOUR 
HOURS. TERANHOFF LOCATED 
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IN VIRTUALLY INACCESSIBLE 
MOUNTAIN RANGE HAS AL- 
READY COMMENCED EXPERI- 
MENTS. ASTRONOMICAL OB- 
SERVATIONS PROVE ACCELER- 
ATION OF EARTH’S ROTATION 
ALREADY STARTED. EXACT 
RATE OF ACCELERATION AS 
YET UNKNOWN. 

Naval Observatory . Guayaquil. 

CHAPTER II 

The Lithuania, queen of the Orange 
Star line, was already four and a half 
days out from New York, bound 
for Valparaiso. Before leaving port. 
Captain Cavendish had received the 
first intelligence of the strange events 
which were now so rapidly and omin- 
ously reaching their culmination. For 
over four days he had received no in- 
formation upon the Russian’s activ- 
ities aside from that contained in the 
out-of-date New York papers; then, 
120 miles off the coast of Panama, 
already in 9° north latitude, he had 
received the warning: “Vessels remain- 
ing within ten degrees of equator will 
meet with almost certain destruction." 

What could it mean? Had the world 
indeed gone mad and the impossible 
come to pass? Could the earth, a body 
weighing six sextillion tons, be lightly 
tossed about and changed at the ca- 
price of a madman? All the orderly, 
inexorable laws of nature seemed to 
protest against the possibility of such 
an occurrence. 

"No time to lose. Captain!” 

Captain Cavendish looked up hur- 
riedly. Before him stood the thin form 
of Professor Henry Jopplin, whose 
strangely bright eyes and flushed 
cheeks betrayed an unwonted state 
of animation. 



“No time to lose,” he repeated 
evenly. “The Lithuania must make 
port at once. Even now I doubt if 
we shall have sufficient time.” 

“Are you serious, Jopplin?” replied 
the captain searching the other’s face 
doubtfully. “Do you fully realize the 
importance of what you are saying?” 
“My answer,” said the professor 
slowly, “is before you. Although this 
is hardly a time for lengthy explana- 
tions upon abstract principles of 
science, I cannot but sympathize with 
your attitude. Consequently, my 
friend, 1 shall endeavor, as briefly 
as possible, to unfold to you the con- 
clusion which my hurried and imper- 
fect investigation has revealed. 

“Laplace,” continued Jopplin 
warming to his subject, "left the world 
a much greater contribution than cither 
he or his contemporaries realized. As 
a system of cosmogony, the Nebular 
Hypothesis is untenable; as a model 
of celestial travel, it is superb. That 
this fact should have been overlooked 
by the scientific world for over a 
century is almost unbelievable. The 
principle of conservation of angular 
momentum, which was sound in 1796, 
is equally so today. Moreover, when 
centripetal and centrifugal force arc ex- 
actly balanced, gravity, as you know, 
ceases. If. instead of rotating upon 
its axis once in twenty-four hours, 
the earth should complete its rotation 
in one hour and twenty-five minutes, 
what w ould happen to objects situated 
at the equator? Such objects would, 
as you have no doubt already sur- 
mised, remain utterly devoid of weight, 
until such time as the rotation became 
slower and centrifugal force dimin- 
ished. But let us assume that the 
contrary should take place, and, in- 
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stead of decreasing, centrifugal force 
should increase. Then what would be 
the result? There, ray good friend, you 
have a clear theoretical possibility of 
ultra-terrestrial locomotion. Assum- 
ing the proper conditions, it is theoret- 
ically possible for any object, no mat- 
ter how great its weight, to leave the 
earth’s surface without the slightest 
danger of difficulty. 

“Now, to an investigator possessing 
the scientific ability ofTeranhoff, such 
an obvious principle of mechanics 
could not have long remained unno- 
ticed. But, as he himself must have 
realized, terrestrial' chemistry offered 
nothing that could even approximate 
to the results he desired. Terrestrial 
analogy afforded no solution; so Ter- 
anhoff quite logically, took his model 
from the stars. Regarding the nature 
of sub-atomic energy— whose develop- 
ment would be a most glorious achieve- 
ment in the proper hands— I have no 
first-hand knowledge; yet by means of 
theoretical considerations, I have al- 
ready formed some idea of the extent 
of its power. And, assuming that the 
proper methods were employed, I have 
no doubt that the earth, stupendous 
as its weight appears to our minds, 
could be either retarded or acceler- 
ated at will. 

“So much for theoretical considera- 
tions. But the facts of the case are 
that the matter is no longer in the 
domain of theory. Captain Caven- 
dish, ten minutes ago I made an ob- 
servation of the sun’s position. The 
rotation of this planet upon its axis 
has already been accelerated nearly an 
hour! 

The captain’s air of incredulity had 
now disappeared. With blanched face 
and trembling hands he turned to the 



speaking-tube at his side. When at 
length he again faced the scientist, his 
gaze was supplicating, pathetic. 

“Jopplin!” he cried suddenly, 
“what will happen to the sea?” 

CHAPTER III 

The message which had startled the 
captain of the Lithuania had pro- 
duced identical effects in hundreds 
of ships on both sides of the equator. 
On some ships the warning had met 
with utter increduilty, and their cap- 
tains had continued their courses un- 
changed, believing the whole affair to 
be either an ill-timed joke or the result 
of superstitious credulity on the part 
of the Ecuadorian officials. Others, 
possessing greater respect for the pos- 
sibilities of twentieth century science, 
had steered for the nearest port, hoping 
to receive more complete information 
upon their arrival. 

In the meantime, the report had 
reached Washington. The naval auth- 
orities, while in the main skeptical, 
were nevertheless sufficiently concern- 
ed to start an immediate investigation. 
Instructions to the National Obser- 
vatory were dispatched at once. Un- 
fortunately, however, the sky was heav- 
ily overcast, and in consequence neither 
solar nor sideral observations could be 
made. Accordingly, an official tele- 
gram was immediately sent to the 
Mount Wilson Observatory in Calif- 
ornia, where a clear sky was virtually 
certain to be found. 

But before the California astrono- 
mers had time to reply, the Boyden 
Station Branch of the Harvard Ob- 
servatory situated in the Southern 
Hemisphere had already spoken. The 
authoritative tone of its message left 
no room for doubt: 
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BOYDEN STATION 
OBSERVATORY, 
AREQUIPA, PERU, 
SEPT. 27, 1938. 

"OBSERVATIONS PROVE CON- 
CLUSIVELY THAT ANGULAR 
VELOCITY OF THE EARTH IS 
RAPIDLY INCREASING.” 

CHANNING. 

Five minutes later Mount Wilson 
replied in even 'more decisive terms: 

PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
SEPTEMBER 27, 1938. 

“ANOMALY OF SUN’S POSI- 
TION ALREADY NOTED BEFORE 
RECEIPT OF WIRE. PRESENT 
ANOMALY 14° 51-6”.” 

Mount Wilson Observatory. 

It was a fact! Incredible as it ap- 
peared, the earth was actually in- 
creasing its rotational speed. Science, 
which had hitherto been man’s chief 
benefactor, was no longer merely a 
useful servant; it had now become 
master of the earth; not metaphoric- 
ally, but in grim earnest. In a few 
short hours indifferent humanity would 
at last be brought face to face with 
the terrible grandeur of man’s great- 
est creation. Science had indeed mas- 
tered the earth, but in doing so it 
had little regard for the planet's tiny 
inhabitants: the biped organisms called 
humanity. 

At every street corner, the stupen- 
dous news was being shouted; news- 
papers proclaimed it in three-inch 
headlines and extra editions; wires 
and cables transmitted it across con- 
tinents and oceans; yet outside of 
purely scientific circles no one seemed 
to have any clear idea of what was 



taking place. To the layman, cen- 
trifugal force and sub-atomic energy 
were only names— vague incompre- 
hensible terms lying far beyond his 
everyday experience. Yet the very 
sound of the unfamiliar words was 
sufficient to awaken a strange fore- 
boding sense of dread. 

Even the world’s greatest physi- 
cists and astronomers acknowledged 
themselves unable to make definite 
assertions. General forecasts, of 
course, could be made. Gravity, for 
instance, would be reduced in effect 
everywhere except at the poles, the 
weight of objects varying according to 
their distance from the equator. Weight 
and monetary systems would become 
obsolete overnight. Time, so far as the 
old method of reckoning was con- 
cerned, would be annihilated. The 
sun would rise in the east only to 
rush madly across the sky and set 
almost as soon as its present was felt. 
The seas, drown irresistibly toward 
their common center of attraction upon 
the equator, would meet with titanic 
fury, inevitably destroying everything 
in their path— ships, islands, and even 
continents— all would be as one before 
the monster which was even now be- 
ing loosed. In short, the world, it 
seemed, was going mad. 

It was at first thought that an at- 
tempt should be made to send air- 
planes over the suspected zone in 
order to locate the scene of Teran- 
hoff’s activities, and with this object 
in view an air squadron— armed with 
complete bombing equipment and fur- 
nished with special impellers and built- 
in superchargers to withstand low at- 
mospheric pressures — was hurriedly 
dispatched from Panama. All this, 
however, required time, and in the 
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meanwhile gravity was alarmingly de- 
creasing. And not only was gravity de- 
creasing but the day was rapidly ad- 
vancing. Although at Washington, the 
sun, which was now breaking through 
the clouds, was already past the merid- 
ian, it was not yet ten o’clock as 
reckoned by the chronometer. 

Such were the first precursors of 
the terrible and devastating events 
which were to follow. It is doubtful 
whether people fully realized at the 
time, what these curious happenings 
actually portended. Indeed, consider- 
ing the suddenness with which the 
catastrophe had come upon them, 
their almost apathetic indifference to 
their fate is not surprising. And for 
many millions of the earth’s inhabi- 
tants, the absence of such realization 
proved a blessing in disguise— a mer- 
ciful anaesthetic which dulled the aw- 
ful reality of the blow that was to 
fall . . . 

CHAPTER IV 

As Professor Jopplin stood upon 
the deck of the swiftly moving Lithu- 
ania. he meditated silently upon the 
chain of circumstances which had 
brought him so close to the scene of 
the most momentous experiment ever 
attempted in the history of science. 
Already at the age of forty-five, re- 
cognized as one of the world’s fore- 
most authorities upon astrophysics, the 
scientist had sailed from New York to 
collaborate in a series of investiga- 
tions about to be commenced in the 
Southern Hemisphere by the Chilean 
government. 

Now, however, his thoughts were 
far away from the original purpose 
of his trip. Henry Jopplin would ne- 



ver have given his consent to an ex- 
periment carried out at the risk of a 
single human life; but as a true man 
of science it was impossible for him 
not to experience a keen sense of pro- 
fessional curiosity in the stupendous 
achievement of the Russian scientist 
Teranhoff, the professor reflected, was 
undoubtedly a heartless fanatic, per- 
haps even a madman; but there was 
nothing wrong with his science. Des- 
pite his fanaticism, the man was dear- 
ly no mere empirical dabbler, but a 
genius combining mathematical theory 
with intelligent experimentation. And 
that his latest experiment would prove 
only too successful, Jopplin now had 
no doubt. 

The Lithuania, her mighty engines 
running at their full capacity, was al- 
ready in sight of the Panama coast. 
Nor had the professor’s desire for speed 
been without cause. The sea, which 
during the earlier part of the day 
had been usually calm, had now com- 
pletely altered, and from the east came 
a wind which threatened soon to be- 
come cyclonic in its fury. 

An hour later, the Lithuania riding 
safely at anchor, Professor Jopplin 
was seated before the chief military 
officer at Colon. Owing to his repu- 
tation, the scientist had encountered 
no difficulty in obtaining the infor- 
mation he desired. The officer was 
now informing him of the measures 
which had already been taken in Wash- 
ington, of the observational data which 
were rapidly being accumulated, and 
finally of the air squadron that had 
departed but a short time before. 

Jopplin listened to the steady voice 
of the officer mechanically, a far r 
off look in his eyes. Suddenly, his ex- 
pression changed, the thin counten- 
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ance revealing a new resolution. 

“Commandant,*’ said the scientist 
hurriedly, “can you spare one more 
plane?” 

“But—” stammered the other vis- 
ibly astonished, “you cannot possibly 
mean to say—” 

“Exactly,” snapped Jopplin in a 
tone which was strangely reminiscent 
of the laboratory; “that is precisely my 
intention. Of course,” he added quick- 
ly, “.you will understand that I am 
not an aviator. An operator will be 
necessary. May I have your answer 
at once.” 

“Professor Jopplin,” replied the 
officer, clearly groping for words, “in 
your capacity as a man of science 
I have no doubt of your ability; but 
the present situation appears to me to 
call for prompt and drastic military 
action, rather than for scientific spec- 
ulation. Besides,” he added thought- 
fully, “the risk—” 

“The risk. Sir,” interrupted Jop- 
plin visibly stung by the other’s at- 
titude, “will be no greater for me 
than for some hundreds of millions of 
this planet’s inhabitants. Moreover, I 
consider your forces utterly incompe- 
tent to deal with the man against whom 
they have been sent. This man,” he 
continued, not without a touch of 
professional pride, “whatever his faults 
may be, is a real scientist. Even though 
your men should, through the merest 
accident, succeed in killing him, they 
cannot check the forces he has set 
loose. Only one power could have 
effected the terrible changes that are 
now taking place, only one power can 
stop them. That power, Sir, is 
Science!” 

Professor Jopplin won his case. A 
half hour later, seated in the after 



cockpit of a bombing plane specially 
constructed for high altitude flying, 
he watched the narrow strip of land 
dividing the two great oceans gradually 
recede from sight. There was no death- 
dealing instrument of modern warfare 
grasped in the scientist's hand. His 
thin, hawk-like fingers held a small 
and well worn notebook, the leaves 
of which he vainly endeavored to pre- 
vent from being whipped to and fro 
by the ever-increasing wind. Yet ob- 
livious to all, Henry Jopplin figured 
on. Stimulated by the desperate nature 
of his mission and strangely exhilarated 
by the swift motion of the plane, he 
seemed to experience all the joy of 
the mathematician whose goal is al- 
ready in sight. 

At length the long southwestern 
coast of Colombia came into view; 
the aviator was now directing the plane 
inland, at the same time increasing its 
altitude in preparation for the great 
mountain ranges which would soon be 
bnoountered. 

In another hour Jopplin saw that 
they had already passed the Ecuadorian 
frontier. Below were spread out the 
snow-capped peaks of the Andes, and 
among them, as if surrounded by a 
diadem of sparkling diamonds, could 
be discerned the city of Quito, the 
Ecuadorian capital. 

At the scientist’s suggestion, the pi- 
lot decreased the machine’s spegd and 
circled over the picturesque city of 
the Andes. That a state of unwonted 
excitement reigned among the inhab- 
itants was now clear. And then a 
strange thing happened. Startled by 
the sound of a muffled detonation to- 
ward the east, the scientist turned to 
see two army planes circling about the 
summit of a broken cliff. 
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“My God!” exclaimed the pilot 
excitedly, “they’ve found him.” 

Hardly had the words been uttered 
when a thin bluish ray of light leaped 
suddenly from the earth, striking 
the lower machine. For a moment the 
plane appeared to be suspended life- 
less in the air. Suddenly, without warn- 
ing, it was seen to crumple, and a 
second later only a charred and twisted 
mass was plunging to the ground. 
Not the slightest noise accompanied 
its destruction. 

The other plane, now warned of 
its danger, sped swifly from the scene, 
only to reappear a few moments later 
at a higher altitude. Circling above 
the region of disaster, the aviator 
carefully took aim and released the 
deadly missile at his side. A few 
seconds later the air was split by a 
terrific concussion, and the great cliff 
itself seemed to shake visibly at the 
impact. 

“Good Lord!” cried Jopplin tense- 
ly, “they shouldn’t do that. Once 
that Teranhoff and his secret are de- 
stroyed, all hope for the world will 
be lost.” 

“Look!” shrieked the pilot, his 
bloodless face turned once more in 
the direction of the circling plane. 

For the space of a moment Jop- 
plin saw nothing except a momentary 
spurt of blue. As the seconds sped by 
he doubted if this second discharge 
of the strange destroyer could have 
taken effect. Watching intently through 
his binoculars, he saw a curious change 
come over the suspended plane. It 
did not seem to move; a thing wholly 
inanimate. Quite suddenly, all the 
fabric of the machine seemed to dis- 
solve into nothingness, leaving a bare. 



horribly distorted frame. The aviator 
had completely vanished; yet the dis- 
abled frame-work remained suspended 
in mid-air! 

The thing was astounding, incred- 
ible; nevertheless it was a fact. His 
eyes were not deceiving him; the 
crumbled, hideous thing, that had once 
been a delicately wrought mechanism 
and human flesh was hanging unsup- 
ported in the atmosphere, twenty- 
five thousand feet above the level of 
the sea! For an instant Jopplin’s brain 
reeled madly, then the man of science 
reappeared. Figuring hurriedly in his 
notebook his bewilderment gave way to 
understanding. With blanched face he 
turned suddenly to his companion: 
“The time has come. What I have 
been expecting has at last come to pass. 
There is no time for delay; we must 
land immediately if we are ever to touch 
the earth’s surface again.” 

At first the pilot did not under- 
stand; then, as the truth gradually 
dawned upon him, his terror-stricken 
countenance betrayed the fact that 
reason had departed from his already 
over-taxed brain. With a piercing cry 
of fear and madness the aviator jerked 
loose the belt that held him and 
jumped wildly 'from the plane. 

Stunned and bewildered by the rash 
act of his companion, the professor 
gazed mechanically at the void below, 
shuddering involuntarily at the thought 
of the madman’s fate Then, struck 
by a sudden thought, he looked be- 
hind him. The man had not fallen, but 
remained suspended in air! As the 
scientist realized the other’s real fate, 
he shuddered even more violently than 
before. 

But in another instant all thoughts 
were driven suddenly from his mind. 
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The plane, by some freak of chance, 
was headed directly for the spot where 
the strange battle had occurred but a 
few moments before. Driven by its own 
motive power, the machine was able 
to overcome the inertia which had al- 
ready overtaken the inanimate bodies 
overhead. 

Professor Jopplin was no aeronaut, 
and as he was already directed toward 
the one spot in the world that he 
wished to reach, he made no attempt 
to control the machine’scourse. More- 
over, due to the almost total absence 
of gravity, his descent was far from 
being precipitous. Describing a long, 
majestic curve, the plane scraped 
against the side of a huge boulder, 
careened drunkenly upon its side, 
and finally came to rest. To the 
scientist it seemed as if the earth 
itself was coming up to meet him— 
a shock, a crash— and then, obliv- 
ion .. . 

When Jopplin regained conscious- 
ness, he was aware of the sound of 
voices. Bruised and shaken, he lay half 
supported by a crumbling wall of 
rock, which he surmised was hiding 
him from the speakers upon the other 
side. The American listened intently, 
recognizing the language to be Rus- 
sian. Although possessing some knowl- 
edge of that tongue, the meaning of 
what was being said came to him 
only in fragments. Yes, that was it, 
something about a sphere. The man 
had undoubtedly mentioned a sphere. 
The professor recalled the accounts 
he had read in the papers. The sphere, 
he decided, could be no other than 
the space-ship, whose launching was to 
cost the earth so dearly. 

In another moment, however, all 
doubt was dispelled. Cautiously rais- 



ing himself to a better position, the 
scientist peered through a small open- 
ing among the rocks. Before him, 
extending for a distance of perhaps 
four hundred feet, was a level surface 
of pure rock. Resting motionless upon 
an elevated steel support, not more 
than a hundred feet away, loomed 
a huge metallic object whose form 
closely resembled that of a prolate 
spheroid. Not the slightest sign of 
the speakers, however, was visible. 

Greatly puzzled, Jopplin gazed at- 
tentively at the scene before him. 
Suddenly one of the voices spoke 
again. A single passage stood out 
clearly. 

“My friends,” the voice was saying, 
“the time for which we have been so 
long preparing has at last arrived. My 
last observation shows that at the end 
of fifteen minutes gravity at the equa- 
tor will have practically ceased. You 
know what this means. Everything 
within the ship is in order. Only one 
thing remains to be done— to impart 
to the ship its initial momentum. To 
you. Comrade Morensky, shall fall 
the honor of liberating the force which 
is to set in motion the most stupen- 
dous enterprise that has ever been un- 
dertaken by man. Let us drink, my 
friends, to the success of our journey, 
and also to the memory of a dying 
world.” 

As the full import of this last sen- 
tence became clear to the professor’s 
mind, a look of mingled awe and 
wonder spread over his countenance. 
The speaker, whom the American be- 
lieved to be no other than Teranhoff 
himself, could have meant only one 
thing; that the rotational acceleration 
which was even now causing tremen- 
dous upheavals upon the earth, would 
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have no end. Once safely launched in- 
to space and their goal attained, the oc- 
cupants of the spheroid would leave the 
world to its own fate. The unknown 
mechanism which they had set into op- 
eration would continue its deadly work 
unchecked. In less than an hour nearly 
half of the world’s inhabitants would 
be the victims of a fate infinitely more 
dreadful than had ever been conceived 
by a Dante or a Milton. 

Involuntarily the American shud- 
dered, and an icy chill seemed to be 
clutching at his heart. Slowly the thin 
features of America’s foremost astro- 
physicist became hard and grim, and 
into his clear gray eyes came an ex- 
pression which had never been seen in 
classroom or laboratory. 

In another moment he was startled 
by the sudden appearance of two men, 
who were standing at a distance of 
only six feet from the protecting wall. 
An instant later the mystery of their 
appearance was dispelled by the emer- 
gence of a third man from behind a 
sudden turn in the ledge which the 
professor supposed to lead into some 
natural passageway beneath the sur- 
face. 

With quick strides the three Rus- 
sians advanced toward the metal 
sphere, the surface of which they in- 
stantly subjected to a rapid examina- 
tion. Apparently satisfied with the 
result of their scrutiny, one of the 
men turned a small lever attached to 
the side of the ship. At his touch 
what appeared to be a panel swung 
open, disclosing an aperture just suf- 
ficiently large to admit the passage 
of a man. Without a moment’s hesi- 
tation or a backward glance, the men 
entered into the interior of the ship. 
In another instant the panel had 



closed behind them, and to all out- 
ward appearances everything remained 
the same as before. 

•Slowly the moments passed, and 
Jopplin’s impatience became almost 
unbearable with the suspense. Then, 
with a sudden start, he realized that 
the base of the ship was no longer 
resting upon its support. Next, pro- 
pelled by its steady growing momen- 
tum, the sphere was now a hundred 
feet in the air. As the rate of reces- 
sion increased the shining object, disk- 
like as it rose into space, grew rapidly 
smaller. In another moment only a 
tiny dark speck was visible in the sky. 
The space-ship had at last started upon 
its journey! 

CHAPTER V 

On the afternoon of September 
27th, 1938, the city of Quito, Ecua- 
dor, was visited by a series of phe- 
nomena never paralleled in the his- 
tory of the earth. Although warning 
of the impending catastrophe had been 
broadcast throughout the civilized 
world only the higher classes of the 
Ecuadorian capital had been able to 
realize the full significance of the Rus- 
sian scientist's experiment. The disas- 
ter, consequently, fell upon a popu- 
lace almost wholly unprepared. 

The first warnings of what was 
to follow were so inappreciable in 
their effects as to cause but little 
anxiety. In fact, the people’s only 
sensation was one of strange exhilar- 
ation and vigor. Even the heaviest 
labor could be done with an amazing- 
ly small amount of exertion. Children 
found running and jumping peculiar- 
ly attractive. Small boys and girls could 
be seen traversing the most prodi- 
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gious distances with leaps and bounds, 
sometimes rising several feet above 
the ground. To the ignorant, these 
manifestations, while curious, offered 
no special cause for alarm. 

As time went by, however, this feel- 
ing of lightness grew less agreeable. 
In fact, even the most thoughtless be- 
gan to realize that after all, weight 
may be an excellent thing. Drivers of 
automobiles soon discovered that it 
was virtually impossible for their ma- 
chines to hold the road; in all parts 
of the city tramcars were leaving the 
rails. Horse-drawn vehicles, also, were 
not immune to the mysterious influ- 
ence, and the sight of madly galloping 
steeds rising from six to eight feet in 
the air after every-step was sufficiently 
startling to arouse even the indifferent 
Latins from their traditional apathy. 
Finally, after the occurrence of sev- 
eral serious accidents, all traffic was 
suspended by order of the authorities. 

Further developments of the phe- 
nomena were not long in making them- 
selves felt. As the wind which had 
been blowing steadily from the east 
increased in violence, strange things be- 
gan to happen. Newspapers, hats, and 
parasols were snatched from their 
owners and carried to unprecedented 
heights, and never returned. The at- 
mosphere overhead was now dark- 
ened with flying objects of every de- 
scription; loose boards, clothing, mul- 
ti-colored birds, and even domestic 
poultry, all remained suspended in 
the air. A workman, making a false 
step upon a scaffolding high over- 
head, suddenly lost his balance. But 
instead of being dashed to pieces upon 
the pavement below, he was seen to 
float gracefully through the atmos- 
phere, carried upon the wings of the 



wind. In mingled wonder and stupe- 
faction, hundreds of spectators saw the 
man become a mere speck upon the 
western horizon, only to disappear 
completely from view an instant later. 

It was at this moment that the city’s 
inhabitants began to understand the 
fate which was in store for them. With 
shrieks of terror and dismay the panic- 
stricken populace took refuge within 
the walls of the nearest buildings. 
Among many the illogical idea pre- 
vailed that the civil authorities might 
possibly have jurisdiction over natural 
phenomena as well as over human af- 
fairs, and fear-maddened mobs, made 
up of thousands of persons, forced 
their way into municipal institutions in 
search of protection. 

The authorities, however, had no 
protection to offer. Due to the effects 
of lessened gravity and lower atmos- 
pheric pressure upon the human frame, 
a weird, indefinable sensation of nau- 
sea and physical helplessness descended 
upon even the most robust individuals. 
Within the great buildings the most 
ghastly scenes were being witnessed. In 
some of the buildings many persons 
were already hanging suspended, un- 
able either to descend or ascend higher. 
Others, terrified by the gruesome and 
unnatural sight, were clinging desper- 
ately to tables, chairs, and every other 
available piece of furniture. Men vainly 
endeavored to throw themselves flat 
upon the flooi', only to find that it 
was impossible for them to regain their 
feet. Mothers, clutching frantically at 
their children, were horrified to dis- 
cover that their feet were no longer 
touching the floor beneath. 

To add to the panic, the sun, which 
had long since disappeared, now began 
to rise in the east, announcing the 
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advent of another day. Yet according 
to all known standards of time the sun 
should still have been shining in the 
west, not far from the meridian. At 
a rate which rendered its movement 
almost perceptible to the naked eye, the 
brilliant orb of day steadily advanced 
along the ecliptic. Barely had the first 
lurid streaks of dawn shot across the 
sky when the sun’s position seemed to 
be a quarter of the way up the zenith. 

Suddenly, a large stone edifice began 
to totter upon its foundation. As its 
occupants became aware of the move- 
ment their supefaction was succeeded 
by cries of horror and consternation. 
Gradually the heavy building freed it- 
self from its supports, rising percep- 
tibly above the ground. In another 
instant scores of other buildings could 
be seen rocking under the same in- 
fluence. The entire city of Quito, it 
appeared, was about to leave forever 
the planet which had given it birth. 

In cities situated in the temperate 
zones, scenes of a somewhat differ- 
ent character were taking place. As 
the earth’s rotational speed had in- 
creased, many startling and extraor- 
dinary changes had occurred. It was 
soon discovered that railway systems 
could no longer be controlled, and 
reports of accidents were rapidly mul- 
tiplying. Northbound trains found pro- 
gress virtually impossible, while those 
running south were precipitated at such 
speed that the most powerful brakes 
were of little avail. As a matter of 
fact, every moveable object seemed 
to possess an irresistible inclination 
to move southward; rivers running 
north, which had hitherto been but 
sluggish streams, now were converted 
into raging torrents; levees were broken 



and banks were undermined and whole 
territories were inundated. Even the 
human body was not free from the same 
impulse, and in order to maintain 
their feet, people were obliged to lean 
forward at an angle of nearly 40°. 
That is to say, in facing north.* 
Facing south, the conditions were 
exactly reversed, and everyone trav- 
eling in this direction had the same 
sensation as if he had been descend- 
ing a steep and endless hill. 

Despite the seeming futility of any 
measures they might take, civil and 
military authorities were determined to 
do everything in their power to mini- 
mize the effects of the disaster. Accord- 
ingly, as soon as gravity tests had 
shown the imminence of the peril, 
all buildings of more than two stories 
in height had been evacuated by order 
of the police. 

In New York, the exodus from the 
great buildings in the downtown dis- 
tricts had been especially impressive. 
The streets were soon veritable rivers 
of surging humanity. All traffic by 
vehicles had long since been suspended, 
and only the quick tread of human feet 
upon the walks and pavement could 
now be heard. 

From the windows overhead police 
officers were shouting orders through 
megaphones, directing the people to 
form into lines. Nor were these pre- 
cautions unnecessary. Already the in- 
creasing congestion had slowed up the 
progress of the marching columns ma- 
terially. Manhattan Island, which the 
authorities had decided must be totally 
abandoned, offered the greatest dif- 
ficulty. The giant bridges connecting 
the island to the mainland and to Long 

*In the Southern Hemisphere these directions were, 
of course, completely reversed. 
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Island, were already filled to their 
greatest capacity, yet it was doubt- 
ful whether Manhattan’s three million 
inhabitants could escape from the 
doomed area before the destruction 
would begin. 

In many districts, in which all order 
had been forgotten, crowds of fear- 
maddened men and women were fight- 
ing desperately to make their way 
through streets which had already be- 
come too narrow, while overhead the 
increasing inclination of the tall build- 
ings gave warning that there was no 
time to lose. 

On lower Broadway scenes of in- 
describable confusion were taking 
place. As the solid mass of humanity 
swept forward, the steeple of Trinity 
Church was seen to be reeling drunk- 
enly upon its base. Suddenly, as if 
pushed by an invisible hand, the nar- 
row spire tottered, swayed, and col- 
lapsed, bearing beneath it scores of 
persons and obstructing traffic in all 
directions. Stunned and bewildered, 
people looked above them to see the 
sky completely hidden by dark and 
menacing shapes. In the distance, the 
form of the Woolworth Building, giant 
of skyscrapers, could be discerned, its 
colossal tower writhing helplessly in 
the grip of the invisible destroyer. The 
destruction of this masterpiece of mod- 
ern engineering skill seemed now but a 
matter of a few moments. A mass of 
steel and concrete weighing over 
200,000,000 pounds would come crash- 
ing down upon the highly organized, 
sensitive, organic matter which was 
pulsating with life beneath . . . 

CHAPTER VI 

Upon recovering from the surprise 
occasioned by the sudden disappear- 
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ance of the spheroid, Professor Jop- 
plin’s first thought was of the mys- 
terious hiding-place which had been 
abandoned by the Russian scientists 
but a few moments before. With great 
difficulty, making his way to the ledge 
from which the three men had emerged, 
he perceived an opening which appear- 
ed to lead into a sort of cave or na- 
tural passageway. Clinging desperately 
to the wall in order to resist the in- 
sidious influence which threatened to 
unbalance him and lift him off his 
feet, the American decided that his only 
hope of entering the cavern lay in 
reaching the ceiling and walkingalong 
its surface. Putting his decision into 
instant practice by catching hold of the 
jutting rocks which lined the tunnel on 
either side he crawled to the top of 
the cave and started toward the in- 
terior. 

For the space of a few moments the 
blackness of the tunnel seemed to in- 
crease; then, almost imperceptibly at 
first, but with ever-increasing distinct- 
ness, a faint glimmer of light could 
be seen far in the distance. Animated 
by a newly born hope, the professor 
struggled on, oblivious to everything, 
except the strange luminosity which lay 
before him. As the passageway sud- 
denly widened, he was rewarded by a 
sight which made him catch his breath 
in amazement. Not more than forty 
feet ahead, illuminated by a dazzling 
glare of almost supernatural brilliance, 
was a huge subterranean chamber over 
fifty feet in height and at least two 
hundred feet in diameter. 

For the scientist, a casual glance 
was sufficient to inform him that the 
cavern had been the recent scene of 
laboratory work upon a large scale. 
Rows of powerful storage batteries. 
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motors, and various electrical appli- 
ances— whose framework was bolted 
securely to the solid rock beneath— 
still occupied their respective positions 
upon the floor; while against the ceil- 
ing, where, as the professor at once 
understood, they had been thrown the 
moment that gravity had been con- 
quered by centrifugal force, were lying 
dozens of cylindrical containers, deli- 
cately wrought tubes and other pieces 
of apparatus in an evident state of dis- 
order. 

Yet the eyes of the astrophysicist 
rested upon none of these things. 
Standing motionless, as though he 
were under the influence of some hyp- 
notic spell, Henry Jopplin was staring 
straight below him. In the very center 
of the floor of the weird laboratory, 
and, as in the case of the machines 
which surrounded it, securely fastened 
to the rock beneath, stood an object 
which it would be impossible to de- 
scribe in any precise terms of known 
science. Although its general aspect 
somewhat resembled a huge, multi- 
polar dynamo, at this point all re- 
semblance ceased. Despite its great, 
curiously shaped armature, the ma- 
chine was clearly no ordinary dynamo 
such as had ever been known to twen- 
tieth century mechanics. 

It soon became apparent to the scien- 
tist that, if anything was to be ac- 
complished, he must descend to the 
floor at once. Cautiously making his 
way down the neareast wall he at 
length found himself within the center 
of the laboratory. At this point the pro- 
fessor was confronted with a sudden 
difficulty. Inasmuch as there was not 
only a total absence of gravity at this 
particular region of the earth, but an 
actual predominance of centrifugal 



force, he would, if attempting to walk 
upon the cavern’s floor without assist- 
ance, be thrown immediately back 
upon the ceiling, with perhaps disas- 
trous results. Only one alternative 
remained— to make his way upside 
down by clinging to fixed supports. 
Glancing hurriedly about him, his eyes 
rested upon the row of pipes beneath. 
In another instant Jopplin was making 
his way hand over hand toward the 
center of the laboratory and the strange 
mechanism which it contained. 

As the scientist drew nearer he sud- 
denly became conscious of a low, 
droning sound in his ears. Simultan- 
eously, a terrifying conviction im- 
pressed itself forcibly upon his mind: 
The machine, whatever it was, was 
still functioning. 

With the trained eye of a physicist, 
the American examined the thing be- 
fore him. Almost intuitively the realiz* 
ation came to him that it was solely 
upon this mass of inanimate metal that 
depended the fate of a world— a planet 
supporting nearly two billion feeling, 
reasoning beings like himself . . . 

Methodically Jopplin considered the 
various hypotheses that presented 
themselves to his mind, discarding 
each in turn as it failed to account for 
the data before him. Mentally he re- 
viewed every aspect of Teranhoff’s 
startling experiments and the long 
series of phenomena to which these had 
given rise. He must make no false 
step; even though the passing of each 
minute might now mean the scarifice 
of thousands of lives, yet the duty of 
the man of science was clear— his 
conclusion must be accurate: there was 
no time for mistakes. 

All at once the scientist’s thin coun- 
tenance was lit by a sudden convic- 
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tion. Recalling an independent inves- 
tigation made in his senior year at 
college upon the little understood sub- 
ject of terrestrial magnetism, the true 
solution of the mystery was apparent. 
The diurnal oscillation of the mag- 
netic compass, the variation in strength 
of the earth’s magnetic field, the per- 
iodic shifting of the agonic lines upon 
the terrestrial surface, lines on which 
the magnetic needle points due north, 
unaccountable seismic phenomena in- 
variably accompanied with abnormal 
manifestation of aurorae, all the baf- 
fling and inexplicable phenomena of 
polarity— all this and much more could 
be easily accounted for in the light 
of the Russian’s experiments. No 
doubt could now be entertained that 
the earth’s core, many times more 
dense than the crust and consisting 
almost wholly of iron and nickel, was 
in reality a gigantic magnet— a mag- 
net which could be made to serve 
a variety of purposes when acted upon 
by the proper agent. Teranhoffs me- 
thod, beautiful for its simplicity, had 
been merely to shift the magnetic 
fields, by means of electro-magnetic 
currents, in such manner as to accel- 
erate the rotation of the central nu- 
cleus and thus cause a consequent in- 
crease in the rotational speed of the 
entire lithosphere.* 

In another moment the professor’s 
indecision had completely vanished. 
Examining the great machine more 
minutely he discovered that this dy- 
namo-like structure was in turn coup- 
led with what appeared to be a cur- 
ious development of the ordinary ver- 
tical motor. Some distance apart, half 

•The solid part of the earth. The air is the atmos- 
phere and the ocean waters are the hydrosphere. 
The word means, sphere of stone. 



hidden by the strange luminosity which 
surrounded it, stood a gigantic elec- 
trolytic hydrogen generator, connected 
with the largest tungsten filament lamp 
that Jopplin had ever seen. Farther on, 
an immense, tubular projection was il- 
luminated by the rays of an electric 
arc. It was evident, the American re- 
flected, that a period of several months, 
if not years, must have been neces- 
sary for the complete equipment of 
such a laboratory in this isolated spot, 
involving endless difficulties in trans- 
portation as well as in installation. 

Things were at last becoming clear to 
the astrophysicist. The passing of hy- 
drogen gas through incandescent tung- 
sten filaments at temperatures un- 
dreamed of by older orthodox science 
led to but one conclusion— the produc- 
tion of atomic or activated hydrogen. 
Beyond that, much still remained un- 
explained, but upon one point there 
could be no doubt: an enormous, 
inconceivable amount of energy was 
being developed within the subter- 
ranean laboratory— energy in fact, suf- 
ficient to throw the whole world into 
chaos if its devastating effects were 
not immediately checked. 

Following an intricate system of wir- 
ing, the American suddenly came to a 
stop. Before him, in spite of their 
many peculiarities, stood an unmis- 
takable potentiometer and switch- 
board. With a shout of triumph Jop- 
plin rapidly examined the wiring sys- 
tem which led to the switch. Here, he 
felt, lay the key to the whole prob- 
lem. In a few moments, at the most, 
he would be able to release the earth 
from the relentless forces which were 
destroying it. 

And then, at the very moment of 
his triumph, the scientist realized that 
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he was already too late. For even 
though the supply of energy should be 
immediately cut off and all further 
acceleration cease, this would not 
undo the damage that had already 
been accomplished. Only one course 
remained— a complete reversal of the 
electro-magnetic currents. And des- 
perate as this chance seemed, the 
American lost no time in coming to a 
decision. Clinging with one hand to 
the support that held him, he made 
a connection and turned one of the 
levers before him. Simultaneously there 
came the sound of grinding motors, 
a blinding flash of multi-colored light 
swept the laboratory from end to end, 
the air became heavy with electrical 
discharges— then a heavy, numbingjar 
that seemed the end of all things . . . 

Yet the world was saved. 

CHAPTER VII 

Yes, the world had been saved. 
The terrific jar that had shaken the 
'earth from pole to pole had been 
the recoil of six sextillions of tons 
against a force which will now never 
be measured by human physicists. And 
this recoil, although it had sunk thou- 
sands of ships upon the sea and de- 
molished millions of buildings on land, 
had on the whole been for the good 
of the planet's inhabitants. Never again 
will terrestrial days be measured in 
units of twenty-four hours; yet neither 
will the sun race across the heavens 
with the sickening speed it exhibited 
during the twelve hours of terror in- 
augurated by Ivan Teranhoffs mad ex- 
periment. 

Eighteen hours and fifty-one min- 
utes is the time which will henceforth 
be consumed by the third planet of 



the solar system in making one com- 
plete rotation upon its axis. For many 
months to come weight and monetary 
systems will remain in a state of com- 
plete chaos; the painstaking obser- 
vations of scientific men accumulated 
through centuries of toil will be obso- 
lete in many departments of science; 
the agricultural map of the world will 
be greatly changed, for many old coun- 
tries have been swallowed up by the 
sea and many new ones have arisen 
in regions which had hitherto been 
covered with water. 

Panama, the Galapagos, Sumatra, 
Borneo, and a part of the Philippines 
have entirely disappeared, and upon a 
line drawn from Quito to the northern 
tip of New Guinea upon the equator, 
only the slightest traces of human occu- 
pation are to be found. Whether the in- 
habitants were carried too far from 
the earth’s gravitational field ever to 
return, or whether they were destroyed 
by atmospheric friction, is still an 
open question. The Lithuania, as well 
as hundreds of other ships within the 
canal zone, has made its last port; 
a port from which none will return. 
Nor, owing to the total submersion of 
the Isthmus of Panama, will there ever 
exist a need for further inter-oceanic 
canal systems upon the American con- 
tinent. 

The scientific secrets of Ivan Ter- 
anhoff have, unfortunately, been lost 
to the world. The exact formulae 
for the conversion of sub-atomic ener- 
gy, as well as the composition of the 
death -dealing “blue -ray,” seem to 
have been known only to the scientist 
and his assistants. However, it is not 
unlikely that, with the information 
they now possess, other ‘scientists will 
in time be able to duplicate many of 
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Teranhoff’s discoveries— in which case, 
it is hoped, they will be used for pur- 
poses more conducive to human wel- 
fare. The fate of Teranhoff himself re- 
mained a mystery forever. Whatever 
wonders of space the Russian may have 
encountered upon his celestial voyage, 
the world will never know; for the 
“space-ship” never returned. 

The manner in which Professor 
Henry Jopplin, of the astrophysical 
department of Carlyle University, was 
finally rescued from an isolated spot 
in the Andes and brought home to one 
of the greatest ovations ever received 
in human history, is now too well 
known to require much comment. 
After the first effects of the jar that 
had shaken the world, had worn off, 
scientific expeditions had set out by 
aircraft from practically every nation 
upon the American continent. The 
professor, after having wandered for 
over a day and a half, had at last 
been discovered (by a famous Ameri- 
can flyer) within only a few miles of 
the spot where once had stood the 
lost city of Quito. This much, at least, 
has long been known to every news- 
paper reader in the world. 

What has not been divulged by the 
press, and what is known only to 
the scientific circles which have re- 
ceived Jopplin’s professional report, 
are the reasons which led to the lat- 
ter’s abandonment of the subterranean 
laboratory before the earth's rotational 
period had been restored to its normal 
length. This, as the scientist has re- 
peatedly stated to his most intimate 
colleagues, is a thorn upon his con- 
science which will continue to prick 
him for the rest of his life. Not, of 
course, that, from a worldly stand- 
point the professor’s course was not 
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entirely justified. The facts, briefly, 
are these: 

No sooner had Jopplin reversed the 
electro-magnetic currents and felt the 
jar that followed, than he found himself 
lying flat upon the cavern’s floor. Re- 
alizing at once that his returned bodily 
weight meant the restoration of gravity 
to the earth, he had assumed (an as- 
sumption, he now claims, which he 
had no right to make) that his plan 
had been entirely successful and that 
nothing further remained to be done. 
It was, therefore, only natural that 
upon experiencing the first tremor 
foretelling the earthquake which was 
subsequently to destroy the entire 
mountainside, he should have decided 
to leave the laboratory to its own 
fate. Yet, even after the first shock, 
Professor Jopplin states in his report 
that he remained sufficiently long in 
the cavern to discover that all the 
motors, as well as the apparatus from 
which they derived their energy, had 
been rendered useless, owing to the 
terrific strain which had been placed 
upon them, past all hope of repair. 
As it was, the professor was quite 
badly shaken up and escaped the final 
crash only by the rarest good fortune. 

Now, however, he has become ob- 
sessed with the idea that it is solely 
his fault that the earth has lost over 
five hours of its normal day. In fact, 
the plaudits of the multitude, the con- 
gratulations of his friends, and the 
assurances of his colleagues, are alike 
incapable of ridding him of this convic- 
tion. For this reason it is only too 
clear that the professor, in spite of the 
warmth of his first reception, could 
never become a popular hero*. Indeed, 
he feels that it is he who owes the 
world an apology, rather than that the 
(Continued from page 129) 
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Before the techniques of air-sea rescue were perfected it used to be quite a 
common thing for a ship’s Captain to perform a "miracle’’ of surgery via 
radioed instructions. And not too long ago a baby was delivered on an air- 
liner in a similar way. But somehow these feats pale when compared to the 
effort of John Farrington who had to perform his medical sleight-of-hand 
while isolated in the deeps of interplanetary space! 



J OHN FARRINGTON looked out 
of a metal-ringed thick glass win- 
dow at a hopeless red landscape, un- 
relieved by mountain or lake or tree. 
No sign of water, because the nearest of 
the great twenty-mile-wide but shallow 
canals was over a hundred miles away. 
No sight of blue sky, but a vague 
reddish void that on rare days dark- 
ened to a purplish black, where some- 
times the brightest of the stars could 
be seen hours before the setting of the 
small but fiercely brilliant sun. 

The sun was not fiercely brilliant 
now. High overhead it rode, but it 
was only a blob of red in a red sky, 
and ever higher whirled the clouds 
of red dust, driven by the fierce au- 
tumn winds of Mars. Endless tall, 
whirling columns of dust walked across 



the desert’s face. Broad, viciously 
driven lines of dust swept over the 
horizon and hurled themselves upon 
the lonely trading post, as if they 
would demolish it and scatter the 
aluminum sections far and wide, but 
the shock of the wind’s onslaught was 
light. Lacking the weight of a dense 
atmosphere, the Martian storm, for all 
of its violence, was feeble compared to 
terrestrial standards. It failed to halt 
the labors of the natives, who con- 
tinued' to pile bags of borium, a pow- 
erful catalytic agent then much in de- 
mand on Earth, on the loading plat- 
form as fast as it was received from 
the underground refineries, which ex- 
tracted the borium direct from the ore 
body. Grotesquely magnified by the 
light and shadow distortion of the haze. 
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they plodded stolidly about their tasks 
in the gathering murk. Occasionally 
one of them came close enough to the 
window for Farrington to see the dust 
on fat, blubbery scales covering arms, 
legs and back. 

There was an apologetic drumming 
noise in the room behind the trader. 
It was Nasa. She stood uncertainly 
beside the double door through which 
she had let herself in— herself and a 
blast of cold. A dry cold— almost the 
cold of waterless space. 

“What is it, Nasa?” the man asked 
sharply. 

She looked at him with the saucer 
of her great, single eye from which 
the dust-protective lids were settling 
away in transparent folds. In a few 
moments the drumlike membrane of 
her chest inflated, and from it came 
sounds— sounds that had startled the 
terrestrial discoverer, a Miss Colum- 
bine, back in 1992. To Farrington 
the sounds conveyed meaning. Nasa 
was speaking in the bastard dialect 
used by the laboring classes of Mars. 

“Get your ugly face out of here!” 
he shouted. “I’ll call you when I want 
you to clean up.” 

She turned placidly to go, gentle, 
uncomplaining slave that she was. 
Farrington was stricken with quick 
compunction. He called her back and 
handed her an orange— that strange 
and luscious fruit, which, above all 
other importations from the succulent 
Earth, the Martians craved. Nasa 
pounced upon the gift, tossed it into 
her huge, purple-splotched maw, and 
with many gurgles and snorts of delight 
she, savored its lush sweetness, let the 
juices trickle slowly and deliciously 
down her gullet, while she boomed 
and purred from her diaphragm. 



“I don’t know what’s getting into 
me,” Farrington thought. “I’m getting 
crankier every day. It’s lucky those fel- 
lows are so good-natured. When I 
heaved a rock at old Nua yesterday, 
he just let it bounce off and snored. 
He could have broken me in two with 
those steam shovel daws of his.” 

He put his hands to his temples. 
“Wonder what’s the matter anyway. 
My head feels like I had a hoop of 
steel around it. I can’t eat; I can’t 
sleep. My eyes feel like they’re burn- 
ing.” 

He drew a large glass of water 
front the tank in the corner of the 
room and gulped it down. He re- 
filled the glass and drank again. Al- 
though he filled himself to repletion, he 
could not slake the thirst that con- 
stantly consumed him. Suddenly he 
dropped the glass and it broke on 
the stone floor— the second that day. 
Dizzily he lurched to his cot. He 
tossed about on it, but soon he 
dropped off to sleep. When he awoke 
it was almost night. The wind was 
gone and stars were brilliant in the 
purplish black heavens. The Martian 
laborers had left— gone to their mys- 
terious sub-martian caves, where they 
lived their half-reptilian lives. 

“Don’t know what I’m going to do 
if those spells keep up,” said the trad- 
er to himself soberly. “Maybe I’d bet- 
ter ask for relief.” 

The thought galled him. He remem- 
bered the eagerness with which he had 
asked for this post— the most dan- 
gerous of all the colonizing points 
in the far-flung solar system. It had 
been quickly discovered that the atmos- 
phere of Mars was insidiously hostile 
to terrestrial life. In the early days 
many a colonist had been returned, 
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writhing in the throes of a strange 
madness — a madness in which they 
babbled of The Dust— The Dust. A 
madness in which they sought to 
harm those dear to them. 

Farrington had only laughed when 
Ellsmore, Old Ellsmore, head of the 
Planetary Civil Service, warned him of 
the dangers at the Borium post. 

“It’s got some mighty good men, 
and not all of them recovered,” Old 
Ellsmore said seriously. “Of course 
the salary is high on the Martian job, 
but when you consider the hazards it’s 
not so much. They have to pay a high 
salary to get a good man to take the 
job at all. Why not let me fix you 
out with a nice post on Venus? The 
City of the Caverns is becoming quite 
a health resort, and you meet no end 
of smart people there.” 

“No,” the young engineer said pos- 
tively. “I don’t care to loll around 
with a lot of professional travelers 
in a steam-heated plant. Venus is too 
hot for a real man to get ahead 
on. Besides, you know how every 
pimply-faced clerk on Earth wants to 
be sent to Venus, and the salaries are 
accordingly. I couldn’t marry Alfreda 
on the salary they pay.” 

“Don’t worry about that, my dear 
Jack,” smiled Ellsmore. “Ybu know 
that the man who marries my daughter 
never has to worry about money. 
I’ll-” 

“Well, if I do, I will!" Farrington 
interrupted. “Unless I can make a 
stake, I won’t feel right about marry- 
ing anybody. I want the Borium post. 
I know I’ll be able to fill my quota, 
and with the bonus it’ll bring me. I’ll 
be able to offer Alfreda a safe future.” 

“I admire your spirit,” said Ells- 
more sadly. “I hope you hold out 



long enough to get back safe. Well, 
go ahead and get ready to start.” 

Farrington smiled wearily at the 
quixotic spirit of his youth. His youth! 
Why, that was only six months ago. 
Earth time. Just six months, and he 
was still young. Only twenty-five, but 
it seemed more. Well, he’d give some- 
thing to be on that Turkish bath of 
a Venus right now, or better yet at 
a certain bend of a sandy creek back 
home in Texas. 

It occurred to him that in six months 
his schedule called for completion of his 
quota. He pressed one of a row of 
buttons on his working desk. Hardly 
a minute later a trapdoor opened, and 
one of the Martian checkers climbed 
up. He was a youngster himself, and 
patently uneasy. 

“Weight. Weight slips— got ’em?” 
Farrington addressed him eagerly. 

The diaphragm tensed, snored pla- 
catively. Quickly the creature produced 
the receipt printed by automatic weigh- 
ing machines, giving the total for each 
day. The machines were specially 
designed to give Earth weights on 
Mars. 

With a joyful thrill Farrington read 
the figures— 127 tons. His quota was 
only 120 tons. On the instant his 
mood changed. He felt again the 
pressure on his temples, the burning in 
his eyes. He saw the interior of the 
room through a red haze— red dust. 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” he 
roared. He leaped upon the aston- 
ished Martian, beat the unresisting 
creature harmlessly upon its leathery 
blubber-filled scales. The protesting, 
wheedling noises from the diaphragm 
only increased his rage. He pounded 
the vocal apparatus of the Martian 
with his fists until the room was filled 
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as by the low booming of thunder. 
And then of a sudden the room was 
alive with Martians. Anxiously, clums- 
ily they picked the frantic Terrestrial 
from his victim and carried the latter 
to bed. Conscious of their helpless 
concern, Farrington was filled with 
hate for them, kicked futilely at their 
ugly, kindly faces. He hated them for 
their ugliness, their low organization. 
He hated them for their rank, oily 
odor. He hated also those aristocratic 
rulling Martians, lolling idly in their 
polished cities near the canals, living 
on the work and the brains of ancestors 
centuries ago dead, condescending to 
trade with the young, brash planet to 
sunward only for the sake of their 
palates. He hated their insolence in 
refusing direct contact with the Ter- 
restrials, transacting all business 
through their slaves. He hated . . . 

He found that he hated everybody— 
himself, old Ellsmore, Alfreda even. 
No, he didn’t hate her, but he hated 
. . . God! For the strength to kill 
these beasts! 

Water was pressed to his lips. He 
drank greedily, in long, deep draughts. 
When the glass was empty he mouthed 
for more. It was given to him. He 
lay exhausted. Gradually he drifted to 
sleep. The last sound he heard was 
the rustling whispers of his nurse. 
His last thought was: 

“It’s got me! It’s got me! The dust 
madness has got me!” 

When he awoke again it was still 
night, and the long, single room of 
the trading building was dimly lighted 
by the mellow glow of a single ion 
tube. The natives were all gone ex- 
cept Nasa who, mournfully regarding 
him, sat on the floor. His head was 
reasonably clear again, but he dared 



not move for fear of bringing on 
another fit of rage before he could do 
what had to be done. He caught 
Nasa’s eye. 

“Lift me—” he commanded guard- 
edly, “lift me to the radio!” He shut 
his eyes again. She lifted him, cot 
and all, set him down before the simple 
panel of the automatic transmitter. He 
reached for the central dial, turned it to 
the call of his operating base in Brazil. 
Overhead there was a subdued grinding 
as the astronomically corrected direc- 
tional antenna turned to the proper 
position. A bell tinkled musically, a sig- 
nal that the carrier wave was going out. 

“Hello Rio! Hello! Hello Rio!” he 
said in ordinary conversational tones. 
He did not wait for a reply, knowing 
that minutes must pass before his mes- 
sage could reach the Earth, and min- 
utes before the answer, speeding at the 
rate of over 186,000 miles a second, 
could come back to him. So he gave 
the whole of his message at one time: 

“This is John Farrington, Planetary 
Civil Service 4B1189, stationed at Bor- 
ium post, Mars, reporting. We have 
completed our quota of 120 tons 
and are ready for relief. Include in next 
trade shipment 100 cases of canta- 
loupes and 40 barrels extracted honey. 
Protect shipment in forward holds bet- 
ter against interstellar cold— the food 
commissioner here is complaining. 
Please hurry relief. We have storms 
every day; the dust is bad. For God’s 
sake hurry, before I go clear crazy!” 

Almost instantly there came a reply 
from the resonant, slightly luminous 
globe above the panel: 

“Buck up. Jack old boy! I’ll be with 
you by daylight. I’ve been on the way 
a month, and I’ll soon be dodging your 
dinky little moons. The old ball cer- 
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tainly is dusty; I couldn’t see any of 
the canals or other markings for days 
on account of the dust.” 

‘‘Is it you, Steve?” exclaimed the 
sick man. “By Glory! It is! Boy, 
Steve, I’m sure glad you’re coming— 
you’re sure the best friend I’ve got.” 
“Best friend, -I hope, and most per- 
sistent rival. Fact is, old boy, I came 
here because Alfreda insisted. She 
was worried by some of your queer 
messages. She sent me, you under- 
stand, who have papers entitling me to 
command the finest Venerian liners, to 
take a rickety old hulk to this miserable 
hole and bring you home. That’s what 
hopeless love will do to a man!” 
Farrington put his hands to his tem- 
ples. They were throbbing again. With 
quick, nervous movements he kicked 
the covers off him. With an enormous 
effort of will-power he tried to keep 
his voice from shaking. He said levelly: 
“Yes, I guess you’re persistent all 
right. I guess you know when to take 
advantage of a man, when he’s killing 
himself to make a home for a woman. 
I guess I can see you, those long 
months that I spent in this hell, 
hanging around her and turning her 
silly head with your sympathy—” The 
pressure in his temples was splitting his 
head— “When I’m able to get up 
again— I’ll tear you—” 
“DONG-NG-NG-NG! ” 

It was the beginning of the Rio 
answering message. 

“Reply to Borium post: Relief ship 
has already been sent and at last report 
was 200,000 miles from Mars. It should 
be in path of directional radio beam. 
Ship carries freshly made specific for 
Dust Madness. Freighter will stop on 
return from Uranus and load borium. 
Regarding complaint of frostbitten 



fruit. Captain Skoglund reported—” 

The voice droned on, but Farring- 
ton did not hear. With superhuman 
strength he was struggling with Nasa, 
struggling to break away and vent his 
fury; to vent his fury on anything— the 
delicate instruments ranged around the 
room, for instance, in lieu of that 
still unreachable friend whom his mad- 
ness pictured as a betrayer. He sub- 
sided finally amid sobs, accompanied 
by gulping noises of sympathy from 
Nasa as she plied him with water. 

John Farrington sat in the half 
darkness of the old dispatch ship’s 
white-painted hospital room. Through 
small ports of six-inch thick glass 
he could catch a climpse of the black 
sky with its great, steadily glowing 
stars. The faintly luminous w'ake of 
the atomic rockets, fastened at var- 
ious points on the ship’s hull, trailed 
past the window and off into infinity. 
Unquestionably the old space ship 
was making its best possible speed 
toward the Earth. Steve had mentioned 
that they were past the half-way point 
and that soon the rocket tubes would 
be reversed. They were darting in a 
grand diagonal to a point of the Earth’s 
orbit, mathematically determined, that 
would bring the ship to its base near 
the mouth of the Amazon river. 

Farrington felt much better. He had 
only a vague recollection of having 
been carried, screaming and fighting, 
by some of the motley crew in Steve’s 
command. The Martians could not be 
induced to even approach the ship. 
They had an overpowering dread of 
leaving their planet, ever since the 
disastrous expedition of the year 2025, 
when hundreds of them, having been 
induced to embark for Earth, died 
of tuberculosis in the humid, dense 
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atmosphere so foreign to them. 

The specific had again proved its 
worth. In conjunction with the con- 
stantly purified air of the ship it had 
allayed almost completely the dreadful 
attacks of homicidal mania which was 
for many years to prove an almost in- 
superable barrier to the permanent col- 
onization of Mars. 

The door opened and Steve came 
in. 

“How’s the patient this morning?” 
he smiled cheerily. “You look a little 
peakish, but you’re getting back some 
healthy color just the same.” 

“I feel fine, Steve. It doesn’t seem 
possible now that I was so wild a 
couple of weeks ago. It seems like 
a dream.” 

“It was certainly a wild dream. I 
got a laugh out of your checker. You 
gave him such a beating on his dia- 
phragm that he could hardly talk. He 
wasn’t sore, though. You certainly put 
yourself in solid with the Martian 
work-hogs before thedust madness got 
you.” 

“I hope you’ll forget about the way 
I acted, Steve.” 

“It’s all forgotten. It’s all over, 
in fact. You’ve slept it off. I’ve used 
up all the specific, but I don’t think 
you’ll need any more. Just drink 
plenty of water; get the poison out of 
your system.” 

“It was awful while it lasted. You’ve 
saved my life in more ways than one, 
Steve. You’ve treated me as well as 
any doctor.” 

“It was that or nothing. They don’t 
send out surgeons on these old tubs. 
If it wasn’t that the underwriters in- 
sist upon it, they probably wouldn’t 
even equip us with a decent radio.” 

They discussed the niggardly policies 



of the ship owners at length and with 
considerable warmth. Steve talked of 
the destruction of a planetoid that had 
been a peril to shipping, and after 
they had taken a meal they repaired 
to one of the empty storage holds 
that was temporarily fitted up for a 
gymnasium. 

“I’m not so good today,” said 
Steve. “My side kind of hurts, but a 
good work-out might help it.” 

They put on the gloves, and for ten 
minutes there was no talk; just the 
swift thudding of padded fists, the 
rapid shuffle of feet, and soon, the 
panting of breaths. 

All at once Steve sat down, and his 
face was pale. He held his hand to 
his abdomen. 

“Sorry! Sorry, old man! I didn’t 
mean to foul you!” Farrington bent 
over his friend. 

“You didn’t foul me, Jack. You 
never touched me, but my belly sure 
is getting sensitive. It hurts like it 
was going to split open.” His abdo- 
men was in fact distended and the 
muscles were tense and hard. 

“I guess it’s the old appendicitis 
again,” groaned Steve. “It’s been 
bothering me, off and on, for years.” 

“Let me help you to the hospital 
cabin. You can sleep in my bed for 
a while.” 

“No— ouch! Not yet, anyway! Just 
let me sit here for a while. It’ll get 
better soon.” 

But it didn’t get better. A half hour 
later Farrington telephoned to the 
crew’s quarters for help. Two Levan- 
tine roustabouts responded and carried 
the pale and perspiring shipmaster to 
the hospital. They were unprepossess- 
ing fellows, graduates of rough exper- 
iences on more than one remote planet. 
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“You’ll have to take charge,” Steve 
said feebly. “You needn’t botherabout 
navigation. Krassim and Bolomancan 
handle the instruments all right, and 
they have their orders. But I guess 
you’ll have to kind of watch me. I 
guess— I’m afraid— I’m going to— pass 
out. Alfie— Alfie, hold my hand!” 
He was in a raging fever. His ab- 
domen was still distended. His heart 
thudded terrifyingly. 

Farrington rushed to the adjoining 
radio room. Dialing the Rio station, he 
demanded preference over all other 
messages. Without waiting for ack- 
nowledgement he recited the symptoms 
of the shipmaster’sattack, closing with 
a despearate appeal for help. Quickly 
he unplugged the transmitting and 
receiving units, and by means of ex- 
tension cords, set them up again by 
the bedside of the sick man. 
“DONG-NG-NG-NG!” 

“Rio station replying to Interplane- 
tary L-4. Dr. Camelard has been called 
from the infirmary and he already has 
a printed copy of your message. He 
will advise what to do.” 

A few seconds later the doctor 
spoke: 

“Most likely your patient is suffer- 
ing from a ruptured appendix. You’re 
lucky if he doesn’t get general peri- 
tonitis. It’s a hell of a note to send 
out a man with a chronic case like 
his on a ship full of bums and an 
invalid. Just the same you’re going to 
save him if it possibly can be done. 

“Look around and see if you can 
locate the standard surgical equipment 
chest. It’d better be there or some 
inspector is going to be in trouble. 
Open the wall cabinets until you find 
the steam sterilizer. Turn on the power, 
but don’t forget to see that there’s 



water in the boiler. 

“While I’m talking to you you can 
wash your hands. For surgery your 
hands have to be not only washed, but 
scrubbed. Don’t mind if you take off a 
little hide. Get them clean. Then you 
can rub ’em good with the bichloride 
of mercury. Fix it double strength. 
Open a tube of catgut, but don’t take 
it out of the liquid until you need it.” 

The doctor paused to ascertain if 
Farrington was following him. In a 
few minutes he continued: 

“Put one of the morphine tablets 
in his mouth now so he’ll be ready 
when you are. Since you can’t perform 
an operation without assistance, and 
keep your hands sterile, keep a bowl 
of chlormercoxol handy. Wash your 
hands in it every little while as you 
work. 

“You won’t need many instruments. 
Pick out a good sharp scalpel. Find 
one with a 45 degree blade. Take a 
couple of forceps and one or two good 
heavy retracters. You may not need 
a hemostat, because you’re not going 
to take that man’s appendix out. The 
shape he’s in I would hardly dare 
try that even here. All you’ve got to 
do is to make an incision and put in 
a drainage tube to let out the pus, 
and if you don’t get in a lot of 
dirt, he’ll probably recover.” 

On and on came the matter-of-fact 
directions. The doctor took each point 
separately, painstakingly instructing. 
Occasionally he paused to give Farring- 
ton a chance to ask questions. He told 
him how to locate the right spot, 
half-way between the navel and a point 
on the right hip: told him to shave 
the drum-tight skin;, to wash it with 
the chlormercoxol, most deadly of 
all germicides, which would even pene- 
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trate tissues to destroy lurking un- 
friendly organisms. 

And all that time Steve lay in shal- 
low but persistent anesthesia. And all 
that time he babbled of Alfie— Al- 
freda. He thought she was standing 
beside him— denying him — denying him 
the kiss that he yearned for more 
than all other kisses that were available 
to a handsome young master of Inter- 
planetary Liners. His hallucinations 
shifted to the Caribbean. In a hydro- 
plane they were skimming the crests of 
the dancing waves. She was smiling 
at him— 

“Alfie— Alfie— I love you!” 

Beads of sweat stood on Farrington’s 
forehead. He was physically tired. He 
felt a nausea usually associated with 
space sickness, though the decelerating 
effect of the atomic rockets provided 
a very acceptable substitute for the 
steadying pull of gravity. If he could 
only sleep a little! But there lay his 
friend, utterly helpless. But was he 
his friend? He looked at the partly un- 
clothed form narrowly. Certainly a 
magnificent body. Certainly a hand- 
some head. Wonder if Alfreda thought 
so? The pressure of his temples was 
back. Not so bad, though. He drank 
deeply, a couple of pints of water. 

What was that! Not too far? “Be 
careful not to go too deeply,” the 
ether-borne voice was saying. •“Re- 
member, you have a man’s life in 
your hands. 

“First you cut through the skin 
and fat. It won’t bleed much. Next 
you come to the fascia. It’s a sort 
of white thick skin covering the mus- 
cles. Cut through it and you see the 
muscle. You can split that and won’t 
need to cut much. Just take the han- 
del of a scalpel and separate the fibers. 



Then you’re clear down to the peri- 
toneum, and it’s ticklish work for an 
amateur. You’ll find a thin tough 
membrane investing the viscera. Go 
very easy in cutting through. A slip 
of your knife and you might punc- 
ture an intestine and your man’s 
done for, with all of the pus and cor- 
ruption in the cavity. This is the way 
to do it: You take a little fold of 
the peritoneum with your fine for- 
ceps—” 

On and on, endlessly. The room was 
oppressively silent. That steady pres- 
sure on his temples! His eyes burned. 
Oh, how he longed to rest! “A slip 
of the knife and he’s done for!” Far- 
rington battled against the horrible 
thought that dogged him. “Just a little 
slip of the knife” and Steve would stop 
moaning, “Alfie— Alfie, hold me!” 

Forward, in their own quarters, 
were men. Stupid and brutal, to be 
sure, except for two busy navigators, 
but men. Farrington toyed with the 
thought of bringing one of them up, 
not to perform the operation, but to 
watch him— Farrington. He laughed. 
How could they know? How could any- 
one know? Just a little slip of the 
knife; just a little slip, and those 
restless tossings would soon be stilled. 
Besides, it wouldn’t do to let the 
men know the seriousness of the situ- 
ation. Mutiny under such conditions 
was not impossible. The sweeping voids 
of space still offered rich possibilities 
to pirates who were hearty and bold. 
, “I can’t do it! I can’t do it!” Far- 
rington cried aloud. “Just one little 
slip and I’ll kill him!” 

“. . . having removed the most of 
the pus,” went on the voice, unper- 
turbed, “notice the color of the in- 
tentines. If they are red, inflamed, as 
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if they had been scalded; if the veins 
are congested, we may safely as- 
sume—” 

There came a shriek. Farrington’s 
despairing cry had gone over seventy- 
six million miles of space, and had 
been heard by one who sat in the Rio 
transmitting station in distracted si- 
lence. Her involuntary scream had 
been picked up and hurled back at the 
speed of light, and now re-echoed 
around the dingy cabin. 

“Jack!” she sobbed. “Jack, you 
must! He saved your life. Jack. He 
saved your life for love of me. Don’t 
fail me, Jack!” 

“Take hei' out!” It was the voice of 
Dr. Camelard to an assistnat. 

“Of course you’re going to make 
a success of this, Farrington,” he 
resumed testily. “If you fail, Alfreda 
will never speak to you again. She 
has sat here in torture for a long, 
weary hour. Take hold of yourself, 
Farrington!” 

“Alfie! Alfie!” gasped the sick man. 

“. . . the idea is to insert the tube 
so that it will permit free drainage— 
I would give him another morphine 
tablet now, Farrington— free drainage 
will permit nature to take care of the 
trouble. The ruptured appendix may 
heal, or at any rate he will be tided 
over until we can operate on him at 
the hospital here with the high-fre- 
quency apparatus, which will be per- 
fectly safe. The thing to do is to keep 
him alive until then. See that the tube 
is well in past the peritoneum, and that 
it isn’t obstructed. You sew the flap 
up as far as possible and put a stitch 
through the tube to hold it in place. 

“Now, then, we’re ready to start!” 

Farrington seized a scalpel. The iron 
band around his head was intolerably 



tight. Hiseyes burned. He saw the form 
before him, sometimes in gray light, 
sometimes in red haze— Red Dust. 
Hammers were clanging on iron in 
his brain. Two voices disputed between 
hammer-blows. 

“No one will ever know,” urged 
one. “A little slip, down in that pus 
and corruption— a little slip!” The 
voice was thinly eager. It was de- 
moniacal; it was yearning. It ham- 
mered on his brain like a sledge on 
iron, with a bloodthirsty red eager- 
ness— with a dry, cold eagerness. “Just 
a little slip— just a tiny little slip!” 

“He is your friend!” insisted the 
other voice. It was a warm voice, and 
very, very weary. “He saved your life. 
He was sick, but he came to get you 
in this old tub because there was no- 
body else available. He could be com- 
fortable and safe if he’d stayed home, 
but he came even before you asked 
for help, because he thought you might 
die if he didn’t.” 

“Your friend!” mocked the sneering 
red voice. “While you were slaving in 
that hell-hole for the sake of a woman, 
he was winning her from you' Your 
friend! Fool! Don’t you know he came 
because of her, not you?” 

“If she loves him,” insisted the other 
voice, still patient, wearier still, “there 
are plenty of other women. And if you 
love her, why kill him? After all, he 
saved you, no matter what his motives. 
And if you love her, save him fqr 
her!” 

“The first incision,” came the mes- 
sage, “should be practically vertical. 
Hold the skin firmly between two fin- 
gers, stretching it if not already tight— ” 
Very slowly Farrington began. . . 

The L-4 settled smoothly in the 
mooring pit at Rio. A dirty looking 
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mechanic in fatigue uniform unscrewed 
the bolts holding the door tight to 
the tall, cylindrical sides. Through the 
thick glass his head could be seen 
bobbing up and down as he wound at 
the heavy screws. With a rasping of 
corroded hinges the vacuum door 
swung open. A collapsible gangway 
slid automatically to the edge of the pit. 

The little group at the pit peered 
anxiously into the semi-darkness of the 
interior. An elevator descended click- 
ing. Farrington came to the door. He 
was deathly pale. He walked slackly. 
He stood aside and motioned with 
his hand. 

Four hospital orderlies quickly en- 
tered the ship. They stepped into the 
elevator with Farrington. There was a 
long wait. More mechanics came out, 
squirming over the pitted surfaces of 
the ship by means of handholds placed 
at convenient intervals. They connect- 
ed lines of air-hose to the tank leads, 
coupled water pipes, replenished the 
atomic cartridges, replaced the badly 
worn nozzles of the rockets .with new 
ones of artifically crystallized carbon. 
Boxes and barrels of air conditioning 
chemicals were trucked into the ship. 
Tons of vitiated chemicals cascaded 
through vents into the reworking hop- 
pers below. It was a scene of cheer- 
ful bustle and activity, such as oc- 
curred daily at numerous space-ports 
everywhere on the inhabitable planets 
of the solar system, but to the little 
group on the platform it was a scene 
of dread. They saw that dark door of 
uncertainty. They awaited the click- 
ing of the elevator. 

It came. Almost instantly the four 
orderlies were in the door. They carried 
a stretcher. On it was Steve. He was 
grinning jovially and waved gaily to 



his friends. A girl detached herself from 
the group. She rushed to the side of 
the stretcher. She gave Steve a quick 
hug and a kiss, and then she was in- 
side the ship. She had to climb a dirty 
metal ladder and thread her way 
through a maze of pipes and tanks 
before she finally found Farrington. 
He was gazing sadly out of a port 
at a waving sea of tropical trees. 
“Jack!” she said. 

“Oh, hello, Alfred a!” 

“Aren’t you glad to see me?” 
“Oh, sure; you bet!” 

“I’ve something to tell you, Jack.” 
“I know it already,” he said gently. 
“I hope you and Steve are very 
happy.” 

“We’re all happy,” she said, uncom- 
prehending, “and so relieved! ^hen 
your radio went dead we didn’t know 
what happened. We could only guess, 
and worry.” She was laughing in glad 
release from the tension. 

“I guess I had to mess up some- 
thing,” he explained. “I had a relapse 
of that dust thing and was half crazy. 

I tore that transmitter to bits, after 
I’d finished and got Steve to bed. I 
can’t just remember what happened. 
It was a nightmare!” 

“Poor, dear Jack!” she murmured 
softly. “Aren’t you going to kiss me?” 
“Why, why— I thought—” 

“No more Martian trips for you!”' 
she chattered gaily. “The Board of 
Directors has voted to appoint you 
manager of the planetary port at Gi- 
braltar. I’ll love it there, and Jack, 
I’m so glad to think that our children 
will not have to be born and raised 
on foreign soil. I’m old-fashioned that 
way. I’d never feel really at home ex- 
cept on the good old Earth.” 

The End 
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BOOMERANGING 
ROUND THE MOON 
DAVID H. KELLER, M.D. 

Illustrated by LEO MOREY 

Probably one of the most mystifying of the world's motion problems, a com- 
petitor to the puzzle of the gyroscope, is the boomerang. This seemingly 
uninteresting crooked piece of wood is thrown forward as if to strike the earth 
fifty feet in advance of the thrower. It turns flatwise, rises possibly a hun- 
dred feet in the air, curves around and returns to fall perhaps at its starting 
point. Its possibilities might be made unlimited. Dr. Keller suggests a way, 
and in his usual manner, brings his story to a surprise conclusion .* 

* This is the original blurb used when “Boomeranging” was first published. 



f? AVIATION is at a standstill,” 
xVcomplained the president of 
Aviation Consolidated. “The inven- 
tiveness of man went only so far in 
the conquest of the air, and then came 
to an abrupt pause. Meantime, there 
seems to be a deadly satisfaction, as 
far as the great masses of humanity 
are concerned, and business suffers ac- 
cordingly.” 

“But we are doing business,” said 
the secretary. 

“Certainly, but it is pretty dull busi- 
ness. I can remember when we first 
started the combined rail and air serv- 
ice from New York to San Francisco. 
The fare was over two hundred and 
we had space reserved for a year in 
advance. The same thing happened 
when the transoceanic service was 
started. People became air-minded. Ev- 
eryone who took one of those long 
air trips wanted a plane of his own. 
Everyone wanted to be his own pi- 



lot; consequently, we sold planes by 
the thousands and by the millions. Now 
it almost seems that the point of satu- 
ration has been reached.” 

“Why not lower the price?” 

“That will not sell any more planes. 
Everybody that wants one is easily able 
to buy one. What we must do is to 
find some new mode of flying, some 
novel method of travel that will stir 
the flagging interest of the average 
man and make him enthusiasticenough 
to sacrifice everything in order to have 
one of the new planes. You remember 
the radio? Nobody wanted a radio 
when television became perfected 
enough to be put into the average 
home. We want to do something like 
that with the air service. Only by do- 
ing that can we revive the early rush 
of business and make a profit that 
will please our stockholders. 

“We have a large number of in- 
ventors working for us.” 
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“Yes, but they are all on the wrong 
track. They want to make flying saf- 
er, easier. What we need is something 
that will make it harder. One of 
the things that has taken the pep out 
of the sport of eagles has been the 
efforts we have made to make it safe— 
and easy— and foolproof. Take the 
brakes off. Tear out the gyroscopes. 
Pass a law making it a felony to fly 
with a parachute, and you will see 
the way the people will fight to buy 
our latest model.” 

“You are the president of the com- 
pany,” finally answered the secretary. 
“You have a right to dictate the pol- 
icies of the concern but I am going to 
disagree with you. Men want to be safe 
in the air. It is the feeling of safety 
that has made the great development 
in air traffic a possibility. We cannot 
go back to the old days of uncer- 
tainty and daily deaths. I agree that 
flying has become less spectacular, but 
it has become more attractive because 
it has become safer. You can talk all 
you want to, but you like to be safe 
in the air. You, yourself, would open- 
ly blame anyone for flying without the 
proper precautions.” 

“I bet you a hundred that I would 
not,” said the president. 

“I will cover that bet. Your daugh- 
ter is up in the air now with a 
young man. They are in an old plane 
without gyroscope or parachute. They 
have none of the modern appliances; 
not even a radio. I begged her not 
to go in that old model out of the 
museum; I wanted her to take one of 
the new planes out of stock; but 
she said that she and the young man 
wanted to get a tfiritl out of flying 
tike the young folks used to. Now 
what is your reaction to that?” 



“Who was the young fool that made 
her do such an asinine thing? Do I 
know him? How long have they been 
gone? The hundred? Well, it’s my own 
daughter, man, and that makes a dif- 
ference. She is in danger. Take your 
cursed hundred. I would give her a 
million for the right to spank her 
this minute. Did you say you know the 
man?” 

“Certainly. He is one of our in- 
ventors.” 

“Tell him to see me as soon as he 
gets back.” 

For four hours James De Loach 
sat in his private office, eating his heart 
out with anxiety and dread for his 
daughter's safety. Then his private 
secretary announced a caller, Mr. 
Hill. The name was unfamiliar and De 
Loach asked brusquely whether there 
had been an appointment. He was told 
that the man was one of the inventors 
attached to Aviation Consolidated and 
was calling at the request of the presi- 
dent of the company. 

“Show him in,” said the great 
man, and there was a stern tone to 
his voice that boded no good <o the 
young man. 

“Sit down,” he commanded, “and 
answer my questions. How long have 
you been going with my daughter? 
Who said you could do it? What did 
you go planing with her for? Why, 
use a foolish old plane? Did you realize 
that you both might have been killed? 
How do you think it would'look to 
have my daughter die in a plane twenty 
years old? Answer me! Keep your 
mouth shut! You are fired. Dammit!! 
What have you to say for your- 
self?” 

“No man talks that way to me, Sir. 

I am leaving.” 
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“No, you are going to stay. What 
made you do it? I was wild with 
anxiety. She is my only daughter. 
Mad as a March hare, but, dammit! 
I love her. Tell me the story.” 

“Not much of a story, Mr. De 
Loach,” was the answer. “I met Dor- 
othy at a dance. We had mutual 
interests. She learned that I had some 
ideas in regard to the air and the 
future of flying, and she was interested. 
We wanted to be alone and talk over 
matters, so she went out riding with 
me. We took an old plane, because 
that is the only kind I oan afford to 
own. That is all.” 

“But she has a dozen new models 
of her own.” 

“Yes, Sir, but she wanted to go 
with me.” 

”so, you have ideas about the future 
of flying?” 

“Yes, but at present they are vi- 
sionary. They are discouraged by the 
Head of the Department.” 

“Why?” 

“He says they will not do because 
they are not safe.” 

President De Loach called in his pri- 
vate secretary and gave him a rapid 
order: 

“Send in two club sandwiches, and 
a large pot of coffee. Leave word that 
I have gone home for the rest of 
the day. You can have the day off. 
Now then, Mr. Hill, start in and 
tell me about these dangerous ideas 
of yours, that will make flying diffi- 
cult and even a deadly sport.” 

“It is interplanetary stuff, Mr. De 
Loach.” 

“All right. I don’t care what it is, 
so long as I can get a kick out of 
it. If it thrills me, it will satisfy the 
people, and if they’re satisfied, they 



will buy the new machines. Go on!” 

“It is this way. People have gone 
everywhere they wanted on this earth. 
They have gone over the poles and 
around the equator. It is a common 
thing to go across the Atlantic. When 
travel becomes commonplace, it loses 
its interest. It is just as easy to go 
across the United States in the air as 
it used to be to go from New York 
to Boston on a train, or from New 
York to Buffalo in an automobile. I 
figure that folks are tired of traveling 
around on the earth. They have been 
everywhere and there are no new sights 
for them to see; nothing novel for 
them to experience. They are just bored 
with air travel as it is today. They 
are not buying planes, because there is 
no thrill. A friend of mine told me 
that he had more real pleasure in 
walking to Philadelphia than he had 
in flying around the world, because he 
found that he really had something to 
brag about and the newspapers said it 
was real news. So I have been work- 
ing on interplanetary flying— and it is 
not really flying, either.” 

“I like your line of talk,” sighed 
De Loach, “but this interplanetary 
stuff so far has just ended in talk. 
Not a single really sensible inven- 
tion has been proposed to make it 
possible.” 

“That is because they cannot think 
in new terms. When they start on 
interplanetary inventions, they simply 
reduplicate their old ideas about flying 
In the earth’s atmosphere. Now, my 
idea is that the trick will never be 
done with a hollow steel sphere or 
a cigar-shaped carrier— a heavier-than- 
air ship, or any of the proposed forms 
of interspace flying machine. In the 
first place, all these inventors feel that 
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they have to either go in a straight 
line or in a circle, but always under 
the complete control of the pilot. 
For example, they visualize a ship 
starting out for the moon. Halfway 
there the pilot changes his mind and 
determines to go to Venus. He simply 
changes his direction the minute he 
changes his mind.” 

“Well, what is the harm in that?” 
“No harm, only it cannot be done. 
It never will be done that way.” 
“Then you know how it will be 
done?” and there was a degree of 
sarcasm in the president’s voice? 

“No. I am not sure that I do, but 
I have my ideas. Years ago when men 
were learning to fly, what did they 
do? They studied the birds. The Wright 
brothers spent a long time in trying to 
see how the birds did it. All of 
our efforts were directed toward du- 
plicating their cleverness in the air. 
Now, why not do the same thing in 
thinking of interplanetary flying? No 
birds there. No use of going to the 
moon as a bird would, because a bird 
does not go there. Then what? Why 
not study the things that are flying 
in those billions of miles of space? 
What are they? Planets and comets 
and satellites and asteroids. That is 
what we have to do. See what makes 
them move; then go through space 
as they do.” 

“You have one idea there, my 
boy. Just one idea. You add a few 
more to it, and you will amount 
to something.” 

“I have some more to add to that 
first one. These things that move in the 
sky move in three ways, don’t they?” 
“Something like that.” 

“Take the earth. It revolves on its 
axis; second, it revolves around the 



sun; third, there is a suspicion that 
the sun and the earth and all the 
sun’s planets are moving on through 
space. That is one idea; another is 
that while all the moving bodies finally 
come back to their starting point, none 
of the orbits are perfect circles. It 
takes some of the comets many years 
to complete their orbit. The astrono- 
mers say that these orbits are egg- 
shaped, or something like that;at least 
they are not round. That is another 
idea. Now, here is one more. They 
physicists state that a body, once start- 
ed in a certain course, is apt to con- 
tinue in that course, and, to be sure, 
all the bodies are mutually inter-affect- 
ed by gravitation.” 

“That is all interesting, but it does 
not tell me how you are going to go 
ahead,” ventured the president. 

“My thought is to make a piece of 
metal and shoot it into space. Plan 
beforehand just what its orbit will 
be. It goes into space, spins around 
and comes back, so timed that it will 
fall into some soft spot on the earth- 
some place like the Sahara or the At- 
lantic Ocean. If we can do that and 
send that piece of metal around the 
moon, then we can go further and try 
other orbits.” 

The great man yawned. 

“You are one ‘heluva’ inventor. You 
are a dreamer. You stay away from 
my daughter. I want real men to be 
interested in her. You know as well 
as I do that your plan is absolutely 
impracticable. You say this piece of 
metal is to be fired into space? Sup- 
pose it is? It is going to keep on go- 
ing, isn’t it? The Germans had a big 
Bertha during the late war that threw 
a shell seventy-five miles. The shell 
kept on going till it dropped, didn’t 
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it? It didn’t turn around and come 
back again. You shoot a revolver, or 
a rifle, or throw a stone, and it 
keeps on and doesn’t return. So would 
this piece of metal. We could easily 
shoot a piece like that outside of the 
earth’s atmosphere, but it would just 
keep on till it was captured by some 
planet. You go back and bake your 
brains some more, and in the mean- 
time, stay away from my daughter.” 

“But there is one thing that you 
could throw or shoot that would come 
back.” 

“What is it?” 

“A boomerang,” said the inventor. 

“And now I know your brains are 
soft.” 

“They may be, but there is an idea 
there. A boomerang comes back to the 
person who throws it. It may strike 
the object aimed at and return to the 
sender.” 

“A boomerang? Just what is a 
boomerang, anyway?” 

“It was a weapon invented by the 
savages of Australia. Since I became in- 
terested in it, I looked up the history 
of it as a weapon. It seems that the 
armies of ancient Egypt were armed 
with it. They are made in the shape 
of a sickle, curved at an angle of 
ninety degrees more or less. The thick- 
ness is one-sixth of the breadth, and 
the breadth is one-twelfth of the length. 
The length varies from six inches 
to three feet. The wood is rounded 
on one surface and flat on the other. 
It is held vertically, the concave side 
forward, and thrown in a line parallel 
to the surface of the ground. When 
thrown, it is rotated with as much 
force as possible. It travels straight for 
thirty yards or more and then turns 
over on its flat side and rises in the 
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air to the left. It now follows a sort 
of a circle, with a diameter of about 
fifty yards, and returns to the exact 
spot from which it was thrown. 

“I found in studying the subject that 
exhibitions of throwing these objects 
were often a feature of vaudeville per- 
formances some years ago, but there 
has been no vaudeville for many years; 
not since television became so popular. 
Yet I believe that we could find 
someone who knows how to throw a 
boomerang, and then it would be easy 
to invent a machine that would dupli- 
cate the effort of the human hand. We 
can measure the exact force necessary 
to throw one of a certain weight a 
certain distance, and then a very simple 
arithmetical problem will give us the 
force requird to send one around the 
moon.” 

The young man paused. The older 
man became irritated, but said: 

“Go on talking. It’s all nonsense, 
but keep on.” 

“Then, we can build a boomerang 
out of aluminum. In its hollow cavity 
will be a number of rooms for stor- 
age of provisions, oxygen, bedrooms, 
and everything that would be neces- 
sary to make life comfortable. Thick 
windows of glass would afford oppor- 
tunity to see the celestial scenery. In 
fact, the equipment would be in every 
way similar to the modern airship, with 
the exception of additional precautions 
necessary for the cold and the absence 
of atmosphere. 

“I believe the initial force would 
have to be supplied by a form of pro- 
jectile power outside the ship, but in 
addition, I feel that we could add a 
tube at one end of the ship through 
which we could use a propulsive power 
of the recently discovered atomic en- 
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ery- The power obtained from a minute 
amount of this new source of energy 
is so great that there would be no 
trouble in storing sufficient energy to 
make many thousands of miles more 
than would be necessary to go around 
the moon. 

“You see, the important thing is the 
spin of the boomerang. So long as it 
spins, it goes forward. We shall have 
to determine the power necessary so 
that it will travel forward the required 
number of times before it begins its 
upward curve to the left. We shall 
also have to figure the pull of the 
earth and of the moon. The power 
that it is sent forward \^ith has to be 
sufficient to overcome the gravitation 
of both spheres. That is simply a ques- 
tion in mathematics. 

“But in its flight this boomerang 
will closely imitate the course of a 
planet. It will revolve on its axis and 
will also revolve on a definite orbit. 
In the course of time it will return to 
the starting point. I believe that the 
best way to start the experiment is 
to—” But he was interrupted by De 
Loach, who said calmly: 

“The best way to begin is to make 
a small one that we can experiment 
with. After that the only problem that 
we shall have is to enlarge everything. 
I think that the thing to do is to be- 
gin at once. I will put the entire con- 
structive proposition up to our chief 
engineer. I want you to help us ail 
you can. I think that this idea of 
yours is the biggest thing that has 
ever come into the brain of an aerial 
inventor. You can name your own 
salary from now on. Suppose I callup 
Smithson and get things started. 

Smithson, the Chief Engineer of 
Aviation Consolidated, was at once 



sent for. He was just leaving the of- 
fice to keep an appointment with 
Dorothy De Loach, for he also was 
in love with that young lady and felt 
that his very responsible position in 
the company gave him the right to ex- 
pect far more than his minor rivals, 
like Hill. He was mad at having to 
break the engagement. He was more 
mad when he found that Hill was 
the direct cause of his having to do 
so. But he was too afraid of the en- 
ergetic president of the company to 
express his thought. He listened care- 
fully to the proposition, acknowledged 
that it was all new to him but that 
he would study over it and see what 
could be done. De Loach ordered him 
to construct a model boomerplane of 
about twelve feet in length. 

At once the entire inventive force 
of the company was at work, deter- 
mining the various details that would 
be needed in a boomerplane large 
enough to make the trip around the 
moon and back to the earth. Supplies, 
oxygen, motive power, scientific in- 
struments, in fact, every possible detail, 
were thoroughly considered. Men 
worked day and night, but at the same 
time, the greatest secrecy was kept. 
And while every man knew some part 
of the plans, no one except Smithson 
had the complete set of blueprints 
and specifications. 

It did not take long to make the 
twelve-foot model. When it was tried 
out on the secret testing grounds, it 
made a beautiful flight of one mile. 
This flight was an exact duplication 
of the flight of a boomerang thrown 
by hand. Pleased with this first per- 
formance, De Loach ordered one made 
twenty-four feet long. This one made 
as satisfactory trial flights. It was now 
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felt that with the aid of the mathema- 
ticians and astronomers a boomerplane 
could be constructed large enough 
to make the circuit of the moon. A 
power plant was erected in an Arizona 
desert and the work of constructing 
the final machine was begun. Arrange- 
ments were made for an initial explo- 
sion of atomic energy in back of the 
plane that would throw it the first 
two hundred miles. After that it would 
be carried onward by its own power. 

During this period of construction 
the main actors concerned reacted in 
different ways to the excitement. De 
Loach was restless! Thrilled as he was 
with the thought that his power and 
wealth might be the means of intro- 
ducing an entirely new factor into the 
problem of interplanetary travel, he 
could not bear to face the thought of 
failure; yet, that thought was constant- 
ly with him. Hill, the man that was 
responsible for the whole affair, had 
left all the engineeringdetails to Smith- 
son and had occupied himself entirely 
with the furnishing of the many rooms 
inside the body of the boomerplane. 
Smithson, who alone was responsible 
for the proper transforming of the 
blueprint details into aluminum, 
passed long hours and days without 
sleep. Dorothy De Loach also had 
many bad nights, and she had suffi- 
cient cause for these. 

For Hill, the young inventor, had 
told her and her father that he had 
determined to make the first trip 
around the moon in the new machine. 
He felt that it would be useless to 
send an empty machine around on this 
spectacular trip. Some scientist should 
be in the machine to make observa- 
tions and tell the whole story on the 
return to earth. He did not feel that 
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it would be right to ask anyone else 
to assume this danger; so he decided 
to go himself. De Loach hated to see 
him go, yet he felt that he could not 
order him to stay. Dorothy cried and 
cried and that was all the good that 
it did. Smithson developed more in- 
somnia, but kept on working. He open- 
ly praised Hill for his determination to 
take the dangerous trip. In fact, he had 
known that the youngster had deter- 
mined to make the first flight many 
weeks before— he had known it before 
the final model was begun. 

Finally, the completed boomerplane 
lay on the scaffolding in the Arizona 
desert. It was completely stocked. Hill 
had really overdone the matter of 
supplies. Store room after store room 
was filled with the necessities of life, 
sufficient to last several years. He ex- 
plained to Dorothy that these would be 
necessary if their calculations went 
wrong and the boomerplane remained 
out in space instead of returning to the 
Arizona desert. This simply made 
Dorothy feel worse than before. 

The programme called for the final 
departure of the enormous mass of 
metal at six A.M. on the first of 
June. A few dozen scientists had been 
invited to be present. On the evening 
of the thirty-first of May, Hill called on 
Dorothy De Loach. The call was 
short and anything but sweet. She 
asked him to abandon his plan of mak- 
ing the first trip in the boomer- 
plane. 

“It is all nonsense,” she explained, 
“for either it will come back to the 
starting point or it will not. If it 
does, why then we know it will be 
safe to make a second trip and if it 
doesn’t come back, we know that it 
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would have been death to make the first 
trip. So you stay right here.” 

Hill refused. He explained as best he 

could that he loved her but that it 

* 

was a question of professional pride to 
have confidence enough in his own in- 
vention to trust his life to it. The 
young lady heard him in silence to 
the end, and then simply said that 
she was through with him and the 
quicker he left, the more time she 
would have with a sensible man, who, 
of course, was none other than the 
Chief Engineer. 

That started a real quarrel but a very 
short one. The girl handed Hill his hat 
and refused absolutely even to get up 
in time to see him start on his inter- 
planetary journey. She was not very 
nice to Smithson the rest of the evening, 
but at least she allowed him to stay 
with her. The next morning she kept 
her promise and was conspicuously ab- 
sent when the time came for the plane 
to leave the earth. 

De Loach made a short speech to 
the newspaper reporters and handed 
them a complete description of the 
boomerplane and the idea back of it. 
Then Hill said good-bye to every- 
one and entered the cabin door, which 
he at once closed from the inside, 
and sealed. To Smithson was given the 
honor of pressing the button that start- 
ed the novel aircraft on its course. 
With a peculiar whirring noise, the 
large piece of metal rose into the sky, 
and, with an odd twisting motion, 
made its way into space. Smithson 
wiped the sweat off his face and asked 
De Loach to excuse him for the rest 
of the day. The president of Avia- 
tion Consolidated went back to the 
ranch-house which he had leased fora 
temporary home during the work in 



Arizona. Once there, he sent for his 
daughter. She could not be found. 
But in her room was a letter addressed 
to him. He read it as quickly as he 
could, 

“My dear Father: 

“At the last moment I found 
that life without Henry Hill was 
an utter impossibility. He insist- 
ed on making this first trip and I 
felt that it was so very dan- 
gerous that I could not let him 
go alone. So I am going to hide 
in the boomerplane and not let 
Henry see me till it is too late to 
return. I hope, for your sake, 
that we get back all right. See 
Smithson at once. He knows 
something about the boomerplane 
that he has hinted at to me. I 
love you. 

“Your daughter, Dorothy.” 
“Now, isn’t that just like a wom- 
an?” said De Loach, swearing. “I 
thought Smithson looked peculiar 
this morning. Well, we will see what 
he has to say for himself.” 

When the Chief Engineer entered 
the President’s office an hour later the 
was handed the letter without a word 
of explanation. The official read it 
and then started to walk rapidly up 
and down the room. 

“This is a horrible complication, 
Mr. De Loach. Whatever put such a 
thought into your daughter’s head. She 
is as good as dead. She will never 
come back— never! Never!! And I 
am her murderer!!!” . 

“Nonsense,” said De Loach kind- 
ly. “No one will blame you for her 
conduct. I know that you were so 
jealous of Hill that the last thing you 
would have done would be to help her 
with such an escapade.” 
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“But you do not understand.” 
“Well, tell me about it.” 

The tortured man finally sat down 
and began his explanation. 

“You know that the final prepara- 
tion of the plans and blueprints was 
entrusted to my care. No one knew 
all the details except myself. Hill had 
an idea, but when it came to making 
that idea a mechanical possibility, 
he left everything to me. I did not 
love him very much, Mr. De Loach. 
Why should I? I could have won 
Dorothy had it not been for him. I 
really hated him, and when I saw 
that his idea was mechanically possible 
and that he was bound to become 
famous, I determined to do everything 
that I could to destroy him. I had to 
do a lot of study in regard to the 
boomerang, and I suddenly found out 
something that everybody else had 
failed to take into consideration at all. 
There wee two kinds of boomerangs. 
One came back and the other did not. 
One was called the return and the 
other the non-return, or war boom- 
erang. The war variety looked exact- 
ly like the return kind, except the 
relation of the surfaces was different. 
No one knew very much about this law 
except myself. So, when I drew the 
plans, I made them for a non-return 
type instead of a return. That means 
that the boomerplane is just going to 
keep on going. The more power Hill 
uses, the further it will go. He cannot 
turn it around or influence its flight 
in any way. I wanted him completely 
discredited, but I wanted something 
more. I wanted him to disappear and 
stay disappeared. I was sure that if 
he never came back, I could someday 
persuade Dorothy to be my wife. 
Now he is hopelessly lost, and she 



is with him— and there is nothing that 
we can do.” 

The president of Aviation Consoli- 
dated looked at the engineer in horror. 

“You ought to be killed!” he whis- 
pered. 

“I agree with you and I will attend 
to that detail at once.” 

A little later he shot himself. 

Hill had gone into the boomerplane 
and closed the door. He looked at 
his watch, saw that it was six A.M. 
and made himself comfortable in one of 
the observation chairs. Soon he saw 
the earth beneath him growing more 
and more indistinct. He was on his 
way. 

Now that it was all over, and the 
machine was finally made, and the 
work all done, the real experiment be- 
gan; he had a peculiar sense of ease. 
He took out of his pocket a letter 
from Smithson. The engineer had 
handed it to him at the last mo- 
ment, with the comment that it con- 
tained some final instructions in re- 
regard to the machine. Tearing the 
seal off he read: 

“My dear Mr. Hill: 

“When you read about boom- 
erangs, why did you not pay 
more attention to the fact that 
there were two kinds? One is a 
return and the other is a non- 
return. It all depends upon the 
curves of the surfaces. Frankly, 

I was tired of your constantly 
being between Dorothy and my- 
self; so, I made the blueprints 
with the shape Fixed so you never 
would come back. Good-bye. I 
hope you have a good time. 

“As ever, Smithson.” 
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“That certainly was an oversight 
on my part,” sighed Hill. “I guess 
I will sail around for a few years 
and then die. Poor Dorothy. I am 
sorry I quarreled with her last even- 
ing. She never will know how much I 
loved her.” 

"Yes, she will!” replied a woman’s 
voice, and there was Dorothy. 

“Oh! Sweetheart!” said Hill, taking 
her in his arms. “You ought not to 
have done this. Smithson put the curves 



the wrong way, and we are never go- 
ing to get back to earth again.” 
“You mean we are just going to go 
on— and on— and on by ourselves, for- 
ever— just by ourselves?” 

“Something like that.” 

“I think that will be too lovely for 
words, Henry,” said Dorothy De 
Loach as she held him tightly to her 
and started to kiss him. 

The End 
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(Continued from page 5) 

Human beings, as we know them to- 
day, might not be able to maintain 
themselves under such conditions. Yet 
it is certain, that given sufficient time, 
some high intelligence will arise, to be- 
come master of this Planet. As the 
Planet grows in age, these upheavals 
will become less and less frequent, be- 



( Continued from page 26) 

A little later, back in the C.O.’s 
office, the captain was writing his of- 
ficial report. Young Masters and Bull- 
dog Carlson were conversing in low 
tones by the window. 

“Say, Victor,” the captain called, 
and somehow the name didn’t seem 
so silly to him now, “what rays did 
you say those were thatknocked you 
out at the direction finders?” 

“Just call them stray harmonics. 
Captain; I didn’t analyze them com- 



( Continued from page 69) 

He bowed with superb mock dignity. 
“This document would no doubt 
interest the learned Professor Zatt,” 
I suggested, readjusting my magni- 



cause the earth’s crust continues to be- 
come thicker. There is always the pos- 
sibility that some exterior influence, 
such as a wandering celestial body may 
cause tremendous disturbances, but 
these seem to be comparatively rare and 
possibly do not happen nore than once 
in a hundred million years, if that often. 



pletely. And, if you remember to say 
anything about yourself in that report, 
you were knocked flat by the same 
thing, you know.” 

Rocks glowered at the smiling ray 
operator. Then he sat back in his 
chair and guffawed noisily. “Aw, 
hell,” he said. “I’m going to tell 
’em I fainted. I still believe I did.” 
The C.O. grinned his appreciation. 

The End 



fying glass to examine it again. 

“Yes, Zatt’s right,” was the whim- 
sical rejoinder. 

The End 



(Continued from page 106) 
world should owe him gratitude. 

After a short stay in the United 
States Professor Jopplin again sailed 
for Valparaiso— this time by airplane- 
in order to carry on the investigations 
which had been so rudely interrupted. 
Aside from occasional notices in the 
scientific journals which publish his 
reports, nothing has been heard of 
him for many months, and, so far 
as the vast majority of the world’s 
inhabitants are concerned, he will 
probably never be heard of again. 



For already another evangelist has 
been kidnapped, new political scandals 
have been exposed, thrilling murders 
have been committed, daring bank 
robberies have been successfully car- 
ried out, and the greatest world’s 
championship bout on record has been 
scheduled. Who, indeed, will have 
time to remember Henry Jopplin, in 
the face of such important matters as 
these! 

The End 
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A PORTFOLIO: 



Frank R. Paul Illustrating Edgar Allan Poe 



In his day — and what a glorious one it must have been — the 
late Frank R. Paul illustrated famous stories by most of the 
giants in the field, among them Edgar Rice Burroughs, H.G. 
Wells, Jules Verne and — of course — that master of the ma- 
cabre. Edgar Allan Poe, who also did a number of thoroughly 
ingenious early science-fiction pieces, in four of which Paul’s 
pen found the classic scenes we offer you now. 



/ The Sphinx (Amazing— 1926) 
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Von Kempelen and His Discovery (Amazing— 1927) 
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The Thousand-and-Second Tale of Scheherazade (Amazing— 1928) 






